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The 20th Congress 
Of the CPSU 


& THE CPSU* CONGRESS of February, 1956, startled 
the world with an indirect but distinct attack on the Stalin 
myth under the name of the “Cult of Personality.” The first 
Secretary of the Party, Khruschev, and with him A. Mikoyan, 
delivered the sharpest criticisms of the “cult” and certain 
Stalinist policies. Khruschev pointedly said: “The Central 
Committee resolutely opposed the cult of personality alien 
to the spirit of Marxism-Leninism, which turns one or another 
leader into a miracle performing hero and, at the same time, 
minimizes the role of the party and the popular masses and 
reduces their creative activity. The spread of the ‘personality 
cult’ diminished the role of collective leadership within the 
party and sometimes led to serious defects in our work.” 
Mikoyan made the boldest attack at the Congress saying, 
among other things: ‘‘The main feature which characterizes 
the work of the Central Committee and its Presidium during 
the past three years is the fact that in our Party after a 
long interval, collective leadership has been created . . . in 
the course of about twenty years, we in fact had no collec- 
tive leadership.” Malenkov, Molotov, Suslov and others 
dutifully condemned the “cult of personality” and praised 
the virtues of collective leadership. At a closed session of the 
Congress, moreover, Khruschev accused Stalin of pathological 
suspicion and plotting against his closest collaborators as 
well as of bungling the first year of the war with Germany. 


The question which immediately arose in the minds of 
vutside observers was why had this change come about and 
what it portended. Before attempting to answer this, one 
should keep in mind that the Congresses of the CPSU have 
always been the forum at which new lines of policy were 
officially confirmed and explained while the old ones were 
condemned—often with major or minor figures as scapegoats. 
New policies have traditionally been justified on ideological 
grounds and criticism of the old has been in terms of inter- 
preting the Marxist-Leninist system. It is in this way that 
we should examine the 20th Congress and its aftermath. 


Two main elements are involved in the Soviet regime’s 
extraordinary attack on Stalin. One is undoubtedly the “new 
look” in foreign policy which has been apparent since Malen- 
kov’s resignation as Premier in February, 1955. The other 
is the domestic situation which involves the problem of power 
in the Soviet Union. It seems also as if the new leaders feel 
the urgent psychological and political necessity of abolishing 
*Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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the monolithic Stalin myth as a potential weapon in a future 
struggle for power. The attack on Stalin may even now be 
in use as a potential threat to any critics in higher party 
and military circles. It is also obvious that the Kremlin 
leaders realize the immensity of their task, judging from 
their cautious approach to the subject and their handling 
of it. 

The main question for the non-Communist world is, of 
course, what changes if any may be expected, what new 
moves anticipated, from this amazing development. It is the 
opinion of the present writer that no fundamental change of 
attitude is in view and that we may expect a continuation of 
the highly successful policy of economic and political infil- 
tration in both the committed and uncommitted areas of the 
free world. It is true that we find Khruschev directly con- 
tradicting Stalin (in the latter’s “Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the USSR,” Oct. 1952) in asserting that wars 
are no longer inevitable between the Imperialist and Socialist 
world systems (though as long as Imperialism exists, the 
possibility of wars also exists). This coexistence, however, 
is seen by the Soviets not as a permanent but as a “transi- 
tional period” and the idea is not of a peaceful acceptance 
of the existing Imperialist system on the basis of a status 
quo and on a footing of equality, but of a “battle of com- 
petitive coexistence.” An article in Pravda of March 18th, 
for instance (Marinin: “Peaceful Coexistence is the High 
Road of International Relations”), made this quite clear. 
The author stated: “The replacement of capitalism by social- 
ism is not and cannot be a single act. Between the onset of 
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POPerr? 


Reflections on the Advertising Tax 


& THE TWENTY PER CENT tax on advertising revenues 
of special Canadian editions of foreign magazines has become 
the most controversial part of Mr. Harris’ second Budget. 


In part this is a matter of contrast: the rest of the Budget 
was so unexciting that the new tax must have appeared as a 
blessing to the Opposition’s financial experts. 


The debate spread from the House to the mass media and 
is kept alive there by magazine publishers and advertising 
men as well as by Members of Parliament. That all parties 
directly affected by the tax are notoriously garrulous explains 
neither the length nor the vigor of the debate. Perhaps a 
certain feeling of uneasiness about the assumptions on which 
the tax is based provides the explanation, an uneasiness that 
makes the proponents of the tax touchy and the critics 


igeressive. Even the author of the tax appears a bit hesitant 
about its propriety. The tax, according to Mr. Harris, “will 
not come into effect until January 1, 1957 so that those con- 
cerned may have time to adapt their affairs to it.” It is 


seldom that the Minister of Finance is so considerate of 
those on whom he imposes new burdens. 

Mr. Harris justified the tax in the House by asserting that 
we should have Canadian magazines, that our children also 
should have Canadian magazines, and that our writers should 
have Canadian magazines to which they can contribute. 
(This last proposition is deduced from a formidable circum- 
locution. When a Canadian Liberal Minister asserts some- 
thing he does so by doubting that he can contemplate a time 
when the opposite of what he is asserting will come to pass. ) 
Mr. Harris’ justification for the tax is different from a second 
justification which has appeared in the debate in the press. 


This second justification rests on an unproven statement 
of fact. In the words of the Financial Post “The so-called 
‘Canadian edition’ gimmick is the same as dumping in its 
purest form.” To make this declaration stick, its authors 
would have to show that Canadian prices of special editions 
of foreign magazines do not cover the full cost of editorial 
material obtained from the parent companies abroad, plus 
the costs of the material specially prepared for the Canadian 


editions, plus a “reasonable” margin of profit. Nothing of 
the sort has been demonstrated so far, although the charge 
of dumping has been made repeatedly. Two further points 
need to be made in this connection. First, selling below cost, 
provided it is consistent and not sporadic, and therefore does 


not disorganize periodically an otherwise healthy industry, 
is not reprehensible since it confers a free gift on consumers. 
Secondly, if nevertheless for reasons of policy consistent sell- 
ing below cost is deemed reprehensible, and if selling below 
cost does take place, then the way to stop it is to impose a 
dumping duty on editorial matter imported into Canada for 
the special editions and not by taxing advertising revenues. 
But to return to Mr. Harris. All ke said was that a special 
edition is cheaper than a “comparable purely Canadian 
magazine.” The Americans can produce Time (Canadian 
Edition) which Canadians want to read more cheaply than 
Canadians could produce a substitute; this results in high 
circulation for Time (Canadian Edition) and low circula- 
tion for domestically produced substitutes; this leads Cana- 
dian advertisers to place their ads in Time (Canadian Edi- 
tion) and not in its domestic competitors; this causes some 
of them to make less money (or lose more) than they 
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otherwise would; and this is a bad thing because we and 
our children must have Canadian magazines. .. . 

The tax, then, is designed to help Canadian magazines 
make money at the expense of the Canadian reading public 
(if prices of Canadian editions of foreign magazines go up) 
or of Canadian advertisers (if advertising rates of Canadian 
editions go up) or of owners of magazines which put out 
Canadian editions, or of a combination thereof. This is an 
arbitrary thing to do, and to say that it will keep us and 
our children supplied with Made-in-Canada magazines cer- 
tainly does not suffice to justify it. Altogether aside from 
the question of the effectiveness of the tax in helping Cana- 
dian magazines make money, and assuming for the sake of 
the argument that the tax will do what is expected of it, it 
is not at all clear that the result will be “better” Canadian 
magazines. It is curious that no one has as yet attempted to 
defend the tax on the grounds that it will enable publishers 
to produce “better” magazines. The tax will certainly not 
show the publishers how they can improve their offerings, 
Usually we rely on the market to tell us when goods are 
satisfactory. If a man publishes a magazine that the public 
wishes to read, he makes money. The tax inverts the process: 
if a man is allowed to make money, maybe he will improve 
his magazine. But if he does not know how to do it in the 
presence of stiff competition, is he more likely to find out 
when he is shielded? Will his incentive to improve be as 
strong? The tax is dangerous because the major inarticulate 
premise on which it is based identifies the welfare of Cana- 
dian publishing houses, as they operate today, with the via- 
bility of Canadian periodical literature: “What is good for 
Maclean-Hunter is good for Canada.” If this assumption 
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By Vera Lysenko, author of Yellow Boots. This is 
the thrilling story of a young teacher in the “dust 
bowl” district of southern Saskatchewan during the 
dried-out years. She struggles against the strong 
attraction of the emotion-ridden Marcus Haugen, who 
harbours a strange mystery. The book is historically 
important, dramatic, fascinating. $3.75 
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oes unchallenged, it will be impossible to deny the claims 
further protection which Canadian magazine publishers 
cht make in the future. One of them was recently quoted 
the Globe and Mail as saying: “I think Canada might 
itimately come to that unless U.S. publishers show some 
straint in promotion efforts in this country.” The that 
fers to the imposition of a duty on all magazines imported 
m the U.S. Can we afford to contemplate a time when 
, devotion to the cause of Canadian letters will be measured by 
the rate of advertising tax advocated by the speaker? In the 
words of Mr. Harris, “I doubt very much if we can look 
to an occasion like that.” S.S. 


The Changing of the God 


After some hesitation the Canadian Tribune has found 
itself in full agreement with the reassessment of Stalin by 
the 20th CPSU Congress and thus—such is the fate of the 
earnest seeker after truth—with the heresies that the capital- 
ist press has been propagating for decades. Let there be no 
confusion, however, between the Tribune’s dignified and 
restrained treatment of the New Look and the vulgar effu- 
sions of the Bay Street-St. James Street-Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs-dominated press. Whereas the latter has 
exploited the elements of contrast between yesterday and 
today in order to weaken the international working-class 
movement, the Tribune has taken a positive approach, em- 
phasizing the continuity of progress beneath the epiphe- 
nomena of leadership. Instead of splashing the latest news 
ibout Stalin’s reputation across the front pages like a 
Monacan wedding, the Tribune has referred to these matters 
on ipside pages, sometimes almost as an afterthought in a 
discussion of more important matters. To read a journal 
with such a sense of proportion is a truly sobering experience. 


In the April 2nd issue of the Tribune the lead story deals 
with happeniags along the DEW line which seem to indi- 
cate that the U.S. is “flouting Canada’s sovereign control 
over the area.” On the editorial page, which can be identified 
by the heading: “Editorials,” there are comments on the dis- 
armament conference (the stubbornness of the Western 
powers appears to be the only obstacle) and the padlocking 
if the Daily Worker office (a desperate attempt to fan the 
‘lames of the cold war). Not until page six is mention made 
of the events which have been titillating the capitalist press. 
There Stalin is discussed in four items: statements on the 
“cult of the individual” by two Communist leaders (Togliatti 
and Pollitt) in other countries, a report of the answers given 
by Leslie Morris (national organizer of the LPP) to ques- 
tions submitted by Canadian newspapers and a report of a 
speech by Norman Freed (educational director of the LPP) 
on the decisions of the 20th CPSU Congress. All four are 
temperate, even tentative, in tone as befits men who deplore 
the irresponsible speculations of the kept press. 


In the April 9th issue mention of Stalin is confined to 
excerpts from a Pravda article on the role of Stalin but the 
week following Tim Buck (national leader), having given 
the matter mature consideration, graces two pages with the 
authoritative analysis of the proceedings of the 20th CPSU 
Congress that the readers have been long awaiting. It is a 
well-balanced report. Since the numerous achievements of 
the Congress are given the importance they deserve, rela- 
tively little space can be devoted to the cult of the individual. 
Finding that his own opinions coincide remarkably with the 
decisions of the Congress, Mr. Buck reserves his critical fire 
lor the misinterpretations he expects from non-Communists. 
His amazing prescience about these misinterpretations is 
based on three or four weeks of solid experience. 


Speaking of the Congress’ attack on the cult of the indi- 
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vidual Mr. Buck anticipates the comments which the capi- 
talist press has been making: 

“The capitalist class and its apologists will try to make 
capital out of these facts. What they will not do, however, is 
admit that no leadership of any party of the bourgeoisie will 
embark upon the sharp self-criticism of un-Leninist practises 
and self-correction, as did the leadership of the CPSU.” 

Mr. Buck wastes no time specifying the malpractices which 
took place under the rule of J. V. Stalin—these are already 
familiar to readers of the daily newspapers—but he does 
stress the external circumstances that caused this rule to 
happen to “a great historic party such as the CPSU.” 
Stalin’s high prestige, he explains, is a result of the intense 
struggle of the party with internal and external enemies, 
leading to a concentration of authority that would be dan- 
gerous “no matter who.” (Here he anticipates Lord Acton, 
but with a more apposite example.) The United States must 
bear a large part of the blame, although the connection 
might not be apparent to a less acute observer. The “hun- 
dred million dollars” the U.S. furnished to “finance sabotage, 
espionage and diversion in the Soviet Union” after the war 
account for Stalin’s unchallenged authority and the rise of 
Beria. 

For the negativists who would enquire what the present 
leaders were doing during Stalin’s ascendancy, Mr. Buck has 
a provocative answer: don’t. 

“Those who might be tempted to remark that the members 
of the Central Committee who were members during that 
period were equally responsible with Stalin, should stop and 
think before saying it. The necessity to maintain the unity 
of the CPSU in the days which preceded the war, during the 
war, during the postwar period and immediately after Stalin’s 
death, was an absolute imperative. In those conditions and 
taking into account the long-established personal authority 
of Stalin it is clear that correction had to await the necessary 
conjunction of circumstances.” 

What consequences will the new doctrine of leadership 
have for the Labor-Progressive Party? Mr. Buck says: 

“What the correction will necessitate for Canadian Com- 
munists is a more thorough study and explanation of the 
role of the individual including! great personalities in history, 
as an integral part of collectivity. Along with that, Canadian 
Communists will have to fight harder than ever to master the 
use of the weapon of criticism and self-criticism as the indis- 
pensable requisite for full and unshakeable collectivity in 
every phase of party activity.” 

Perhaps Mr. Buck’s long years of loneliness in office are 
coming to an end. , P.J.G. 


J. W. Noseworthy, 1889-1956 


On March 31 J. W. Noseworthy died in an Ottawa hos- 
pital. To the press his death was news because he was a 
member of parliament, and more particularly, because he 
was the only CCF M.P. ever to have been elected in Ontario. 
To hundreds of people who knew him his death brought 
genuine sorrow—a grief more rea] than is usually felt for 
anyone outside the immediate family. 

Joe was the son of a Newfoundland fisherman and he knew 
from personal experience what poverty meant. He worked as 
a fisherman, as a teacher with the Grenfell mission, as an 
insurance salesman, a carpenter, a dock laborer, and a miner, 
before he managed to put himself through college and be- 
came a history teacher in a Toronto collegiate. 

He didn’t believe it should be so hard to get an education, 
so he became active in the Canadian Teachers’ Federation 
and carried out a survey of education inequalities in Canada. 
He joined the CCF in 1940 because he wanted to get a better 
deal for the ordinary hard-working people he knew so well. 
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Then came the famous South York by-election of 1942, 
and Joe hit the headlines as “the man who beat Meighen.” 
That a political unknown should defeat a former prime min- 
ister was striking enough; that a socialist should win in 
“Tory” Toronto was unheard of. But Joe believed that “the 
struggle for freedom and justice is a spiritual struggle,” and 
he was able to inspire his supporters with his own zeal. 

So he went to Ottawa and continued to work hard for the 
things he believed. He was not a brilliant speaker, but he was 
painstaking and sincere, and gradually he won the respect 
of many people, including his political opponents. He lost 
his seat in 1945 after the debacle of the Ontario CCF in the 
provincial election following Jolliffe’s “Gestapo charges,” but 
was re-elected in 1949 and again in 1953—both times the 
sole CCF victory in Ontario. 

The most significant thing about Joe was that he had a 
remarkable gift for friendship. He liked people and re- 
spected their opinions: he never regarded them as masses 
to be manipulated. No one will ever know how many people 
he helped—not simply people from South York but hundreds 
throughout Ontario and even from other provinces. The word 
seemed to have gone forth that Joe was the man to see if 
you were in trouble. Nor was his help given as a politician 
garnering votes: rather as a man gladly doing what he could 
for a friend. 

Men like Joe are rare, and his death leaves a vacuum that 
will be very hard to fill. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ What is claimed to be Canada’s oldest house—the 319- 
year-old Jesuit Mission de St. Joseph at Sillery, a suburb of 
Quebec city—has reverted to Jesuit ownership after a lapse 
of 156 years. It has been the site of a museum since 1948. 


@ Canadian newsprint production for February, 1956 
amounted to 514,673 tons, an increase of 7.3 per cent over 
February, 1955. 


@ Canadians spent $112,000,000 more in travel to other 
countries in 1955 than foreign visitors spent in Canada. This 
compares with a deficit in tourist traffic of $84,000,000 in 
1954. The peak of profit from tourists was in 1948 when the 
surplus was $145,000,000 in Canada’s favor. The change 
came after 1951 with the lifting of exchange control. 


@ Canada now ranks sixth in the world as a producer of 
manufactured goods. The estimated gross value of manufac- 
turing rose from $584,000,000 in 1900 to some $17,785,- 
000,000 in 1953. 


@ Governor-General Massey returned to Ottawa on April 8 
from a 10,000-mile tour through Canada’s Far North from 
Frobisher Bay in Baffin Island in the East to Aklavik and 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, in the West. He was Canada’s 
first Governor-General to visit this region. 


@ Canadian wholesalers sold $6,740,000,000 worth of goods 
in 1955, an 11 per cent gain of almost $700,000,000 over the 
previous year. 


@ The net debt of the Federal Government has risen to 
$11,314,800,000, boosted by the second consecutive budget- 
ary deficit. 


@ Finance Minister Harris revealed in his budget speech on 
March 20 that an exceptional 20 per cent excise tax would 
be levied (effective Jan. 1, 1957) against those Canadian 
editions of U.S. magazines which, by inroads on advertising 
revenues, have been threatening the existence of Canadian 
publications. 
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@ There was a 30 per cent rise in savings in Canada jy 
1955 after a 20 per cent drop in 1954, a year of recession 
The gross national product climbed to a new high of 
$26,624,000,000. Total national income increased to $20. 
900,000,000 from $18,774,000,000 in 1954. Consumer spend- 
ing rose to $16,811,000,000 from $15,776,000,000, but the 
deficit in foreign trade increased to $651,000,000 from $426.. 
000,000 in 1954. 


@ Manitoba’s 1956 oil production will reach 7,000,000 
barrels and for the first time in history will make the province 
self-sufficient in oil, with production surpassing consumption, 
according to Resources Minister C. E. Greenwood. 


@ Frederick H. Brigden, one of Canada’s outstanding water- 
color artists, died on March 24 at the age of 84. 


@ Department stores’ sales in January jumped to an esti- 
mated $74,043,000 from $68,996,000 in January, 1955. 


@ Pay increases, effective April 1, for more than 260,000 
civil servants and members of the armed forces and the 
RCMP were announced by the Government on April 6. 


@ President Eisenhower, Prime Minister St. Laurent and 
President Cortines of Mexico held a three day conference at 
White Sulphur Springs in West Virginia from March 26 to 
March 28. 


@ Thomas Dufferin Pattullo, premier of British Columbia 
from 1933 to 1941, died in Victoria on March 29 at the age 
of 83. 


@ Savings on deposit in Canada’s chartered banks amounted 
on Feb. 29 to $5,721,000,000 against $5,676,000,000 on 
Jan. 31. 


@ The winners of the seventh annual national newspaper 
awards are as follows: Editorial writing, C. M. Fellman, 
North Bay Nugget; Spot news reporting, Dick Snell, Cal- 
gary Herald; Feature writing, Frank Lowe, Montreal Star; 
Staff corresponding, I. Norman Smith, Ottawa Journal; Spot 
news photography, Roger St. Jean, Montreal La Presse; 
Cartooning, Merle L. Tingley, London Free Press. 


@ D. M. Johnson, Canadian commissioner on the Interna- 
tional Supervisory Commission for Vietnam and former 
permanent Canadian representative at the United Nations, 
has been appointed Canadian ambassador to the U.S.S.R., 
to succeed J. B. C. Watkins, who will return to Canada as 
assistant undersecretary of state for external affairs. K. P. 
Kirkwood, Canadian ambassador to Egypt and minister to 
Lebanon, will move to New Zealand to succeed E. H. 
Norman, who will replace Mr. Kirkwood in Egypt and 
Lebanon. 


@ Exporama ’56 — an 11-day show that will feature the 
growth in Quebec’s $3,000,000,000 a year industrial field— 
opened in Montreal on April 5. 


@ The Bank of Canada announced on April 4 a further 
credit-tightening move by increasing its rate of interest to a 
record 3 per cent from 234 per cent, effective immediately. 


@ Value of construction contracts in Canada for the first 
quarter of 1956 was the largest for any first quarter on 
record. Contracts totalled $677,939,200, an increase of 
$148,067,200 over the first quarter of 1955. 


@ The Canadian trade deficit in the first two months of 
1956 was a record $93,000,000, 32 times greater than the 
$2,900,000 deficit of the similar period in 1955. The deficit in 
trade with the U.S. climbed in the two months to $170,- 
000,000, almost double the $95,900,000 last year. 
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@ A summary of the report of the Tremblay Commission, 
established in 1953 by the Quebec Government to work out 
an autonomist reply to the Rowell-Sirois and Massey Commis- 
sion reports, has been issued by Premier Duplessis. It pro- 
poses a return to the principles of giving total rights to the 
provinces in the field of personal income and corporation 
taxes and succession duties. 


@ Five Canadian and U.S. cabinet members (U.S. Defense 
Secretary Wilson and Air Secretary Quarles and Canadian 
Defense Production Minister Howe, Defense Minister Camp- 
ney and Northern Affairs Minister Lesage) left Ottawa on 
April 6 for a 4-day inspection trip of two radar warning 
lines stretching across Canada’s middle and the continent’s 
Arctic fringe. 

@ Unemployment continued to rise between mid-January 
and mid-February, but the rate of increase was much slower. 


@ The total U.S. investment in Canada at the beginning of 
this year amounted to $10,900,000,000. This figure is 
$600,000,000 greater than one year ago and more than twice 
the $5,400,000,000 level at the beginning of 1946. 


@ Between 1945 and 1954 more than 1,000,000 immigrants, 
representing 6.7 per cent of her total population, were re- 
ceived in Canada, according to a United Nations survey 
dated April 8. About 67 per cent of these came from non- 
British countries. 


© Ontario, according to a regional forecast released on 
April 10 by the Department of Trade and Commerce, will 
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lead the Canadian boom in 1956 in capital investment both 
public and private. Percentage-wise, however, British Colum- 
bia will enjoy the greatest increase (51.4 per cent). Among 
metropolitan areas Montreal is ahead of Toronto by about 
$38,900,000. 


@ Transport Minister Marler announced on April 10 that 
radar units were to be installed at 15 major airports across 
Canada to provide almost continuous surveillance of airlanes 
from coast to coast. It is claimed to be the first such radar 
belt to be contracted for anywhere in the world. 


@ Canada’s exports to Commonwealth countries rose in 
1955 by more than $150,000,000 to a five-year high of 
$1,006,000,000, making up a little less than one-quarter of 
Canada’s total shipments to all countries. 


@ Canada will exhibit in the 28th International Art Expo- 
sition to be held in Venice this summer, with a section 
directed by Alan Jarvis, director of the National Gallery of 
Ottawa. 


Our Contributors 


DORIS FEBVRE, of Paris, France, contributed an article, 
“The Contemporary French Novel,” to our issue of Septem- 
ber, 1955 .. . GABRIEL GERSH, who lives in New York 
City, is a freelance writer ... WILLIAM N. MacQUEEN 
is a retired Toronto businessman, recently in the South of 
the United States .. . MILLAR MacLURE is with the 
department of English, Victoria College, Toronto. 
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A Citizens’ Council 
Rally 


®&THE MARCH 20th rally of the New Orleans Citizens’ 
Council was advertised to begin at 8 p.m., but by 7.30 crowds 
were pouring into the Municipal Auditorium. 


Close by the main entrance a woman with tousled bleach- 


blonde hair waved a Confederate flag and shouted “Colours! 
Colours! Get your Colours here!” The flags she offered for 
sale were two feet in width and mounted on a mast a yard 
or so in length. Most people in the crowd seemed to be 
amused by the woman’s antics, but she was making sufficient 


sales to justify her efforts. 

The Auditorium is said to seat 8,000 persons. Well before 
8 o'clock all seats were occupied and the permissible standing 
room taken up. The audience appeared to be a cross section 
of the white population of New Orleans. About as many men 
wore windbreakers as business suits, and some of the women 
wore mink stoles. 

It was a cheerful crowd. Here and there one might discern 
a sober countenance, as of one who felt the tragic implica- 
tions of the whole affair, but the general atmosphere was 
definitely light-hearted. 

The meeting was well staged. A good band and two pro- 
fessional singers were on hand to entertain the crowd before 
the appearance of the speakers. All the musical numbers 
were vigorously applauded but the highlizht came when the 
male singer donned an old Confederate Army cap and sang a 
song in which each verse ended “The South shall rise again.”’ 

As the speakers and special guests filed across the platform 
the band struck up “Dixie.” A remarkable demonstration 
followed. “Dixie” was sung as a shout of defiance and as a 
cry of faith. Thousands of clapping hands and thousands of 
stamping feet beat time to the music. The vibration from 
the rhythmic pounding shook the building as the song went 
on and on through several verses. To a Northerner it seemed 
that a shout “Come on! Let’s go” was all that was needed to 
start a march on Washington. But the emotion subsided as 
quickly as it had flared. With “Dixie” finished, the chairman 
called for the National Anthem. One verse of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” sung in a very desultory fashion brought 
the audience suddenly back to normal. 

The first speaker was State Senator Reinach who was in- 
troduced as the chairman of the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Segregation for Louisiana and as the man who was super- 
vising the work of organizing Citizens’ Councils throughout 
the State. The Senator was a clean-cut young man who spoke 
in moderate terms. Apparently having in mind the tone of 
the singing of “Dixie,” he began by emphasizing strongly 
that the policy of the Citizens’ Councils is to maintain racial 
segregation by “legal, peaceful and lawful means.” He de- 
scribed the work of his Committee on Segregation whose task 
it is to introduce legislation at the state level that would 
have the effect of nullifying the decision of the Supreme 
Court on integration. The Senator mentioned some acts of 
this character that had been passed by the Louisiana legis- 
lature and declared that other acts would be introduced as 
fast as Federal Courts ruled these to be unconstitutional. 
On the subject of the Citizens’ Councils he declared: “The 
answer to our problem is political. We must organize. . . . 
Before this thing is over we are going to organize from the 
Sabine to the Mississippi and from Arkansas to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” He predicted that by the end of 1956 there would 
be 150,000 Council members in Louisiana. At present only 
24 of the 80 odd parishes (i.e., counties) in the State have 
councils, so there is still much organizational work to be 
done. 
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The Senator did not make abusive attacks on individuals. 
His strongest statement was that the Supreme Court decision 
was “the most infamous” ever handed down in the United 
States or in any other country. Decidedly stronger language 
was used by the speaker who followed. He was introduced as 
“Judge” Perez, although his official position was that of 
Prosecuting Attorney in New Orleans. As chairman of the 
membership committee for the city, he urged everyone to 
join the Council declaring that its purpose was “to give every 
decent and patriotic white man and woman a chance to join 
together and let those nine treasonable judges know that we 
will never surrender nor desert our little children for racial 
integration in this Communistic conspiracy.” 


Two special speakers, both from Georgia, were present. 
They were Eugene Cook, Attorney-General of the State of 
Georgia, and Roy Harris, publisher of a weekly newspaper 
in Augusta and member of the Board of Regents which con- 
trols higher education in Georgia. Mr. Cook spoke first. One 
accustomed to the restraint of Canadian politics could 
scarcely believe that the Attorney-General of a State would 
give public utterance to such statements. Early in his address 
he said that he would stick closely to his manuscript as he 
was about to make certain charges. Hence his statements 
must be taken as considered. He said that he was a constitu- 
tional lawyer and had practised for twenty-three years. “And 
I hold the decision of the Supreme Court in contempt and 
have no respect for the nine men on the bench.” Their deci- 
sion was not based on any “premise or tenet of law but solely 
upon sociological and psychological theories.” His style was 
derisive. The N.A.A.C.P. was the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored “Politics,” President Eisen- 
hower was “our part-time President,” the Supreme Court 
decision was “the Black Monday Decision,” and integra- 
tionists were traitors. Curiously enough, fully two-thirds of 
his speech was devoted to charges of Communism. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cook the Supreme Court decision was greatly 
influenced by Communist doctrine. He stated that two of the 
six authorities listed by the Court in the judgment had been 
identified with Communist front organizations and that 16 
contributors to the book, The American Dilemma, which 
the court cited, had lengthy records of pro-Communist activ- 
ity as shown on the files of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. He declared that 23 of the 47 directors and offi- 
cials of the N.A.A.C.P. were Communists or Communist 
sympathizers according to the records of the same committee. 


This prepared speech by an experienced and successful 
politician indicates that Communism has not yet worn thin 
as a political bogey in the United States. 


Roy Harris was also an experienced politician but his 
speech was very different in character. He explained that he 
had once written a speech but, finding that he could not read 
what he had written, he had never attempted to write an- 
other. But he proved himself the master of the homely illus- 
tration. Speaking of the pleas of Eisenhower and Adlai 
Stevenson for moderation and patience on the segregation 
issue, he said it was just like the old nigger saying softly to 
a catfish: “Be still, little catfish, I ain’t going to do nothing 
to you but skin you and gut you.” Those who proposed 
progressive racial integration were compared to the man 
who, about to cut off his dog’s tail, believed it would be less 
painful if it were cut off an inch at a time. 

The position taken by Mr. Harris was that “come hell or 
high water, we are not going to have racial integration in 
the South.” Before Georgia would submit to integration, 
the State would call out the National Guard and the High- 
way Patrol, it would call up every able-bodied white man and 
bar the doors to the school houses. He lamented that, not 
only were the “buzzards of the Supreme Court” against the 
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South, but also a majority of Congress and practically all 
e newspapers and magazines including some renegade 
ublications in the South. “The Republican Party is against 
us: the Democratic Party is against us; all the 1956 Presi- 
ential candidates mentioned so far are against us.” In de- 

uncing the attitude of the Presidential candidates he told 

f a negro who got the wrong woman’s name on a marriage 

nce, but decided not to pay $1.50 to have it changed 
cause there wasn’t that much difference between them.” 

So was there not a candidate yet who was worth $1.50 more 
han any other. Mr. Harris advocated raising a million dollar 
und so that Citizens’ Councils could advertise and “rally 
the people to the cause.” 

Some surprising support for segregation was produced 
from history by Mr. Harris. He told how the ancient Egyp- 
tian civilization crumbled through intermarriage of Egyptians 
ind African blacks. He claimed that Jesus Christ was a se- 
eregationist and “set us apart.” “Segregation has been the 
Christian way for nearly 2,000 years,” he said. “What I 
want to know is: who changed the Christian religion?” Cries 
of “Rummell!” from the gallery brought laughter and ap- 
plause. This was a reference to the recent ruling of New 
Orleans’ Roman Catholic Archbishop Rummel] that segrega- 
tion is “morally wrong and sinful,” a ruling that sparked 
the formation of an organization known as the Association 
of Catholic Laymen whose avowed objective is to secure 
10,000 members in New Orleans to oppose racial integration 
in parochial schools. 

Mr. Harris reserved his most bitter words for the whites 
who favor integration. The segregation fight is not primarily 
igainst the Negroes as in the N.A.A.C.P., he said, but against 
the “renegade and scalawag white people” who favor inte- 
gration. These are most likely to be found among the clergy 
and members of the Churches. “We've got a lot of good 
Christian people whose consciences are troubling them be- 
cause they have been brain-washed into believing that they 
have been doing wrong.” The Roman Catholic clergy was 
cited as the greatest offender and next in line the Methodist 
Church. The Presbyterians show less evidence of “brain- 
washing” and the Episcopalians least of all. 

The Rally of the New Orleans Citizens’ Council ended 
as it began with emotional expressions of uncompromising 
opposition to racial integration. The Council’s policy as 
presented was one of complete defiance of Federal authority 
in this field so that the racial status quo might be maintained. 
There was no suggestion of a discussion of integration on its 
merits. 

As the audience filed from the hall, membership in the 
“ouncil was solicited by workers seated at tables in the foyer 
of the building. Business was brisk, auguring well for the 
success of the house-to-house canvass that was to follow. 
WILLIAM N. MACQUEEN. 


French Opinion and 
The North African 


Crisis 

> THE RECENT (April 13) speech delivered by M. Guy 
Mollet before the National Press Federation is the latest 
expression of the present government’s purpose in its deal- 
ings with Algeria. It followed the decision taken by the gov- 
ernment to extend “for the duration” the conscription period 
of young men now in the course of their military service, 
and to recall on an individual basis men having finished their 
military service within the past three years. This is a hard 
decision to accept for these young men and their families, not 
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only because of the danger, but also from a financial stand- 
point. 

In other words, there is a war on, publicly and officially 
avowed, between France and Algeria. (The Indo-China war 
was Carried on without the help of draftees.) French opinion 
on the present “crisis” should be judged in the light of this 
acceptance of war, and the gamut of opinions (not so wide 
as one might think), can be examined as reactions ¢o making 
war in order to stay in Algeria. 

In the speech referred to above, the prime minister, on the 
one hand stressed that the “Algerian personality” must be 
recognized; and on the other hand, that the European popu- 
lation in Algeria can often boast four or five generations of 
presence on the Algerian soil. In this double truth, the prob- 
lem resides, and one can make an equally good case for 
either aspect of it. The difficulty is to reconcile them both, 
and the French and their government are now in the midst 
of the throes produced by just this. 

Until now, and from grade one on, French children were 
taught that “Algeria is France,” and that its three (now 
four) departments are just as much part of France as the 
Loire-Inférieure or the Bouches-du-Rhone. Reality is rather 
different, and this secure illusion of childhood has been badly 
shattered of late. But there remains the fact that the French 
conquered Algeria in the first half of the 19th century, and 
have lived there since. The one and one-quarter million 
French Algerians feel at home in Algeria more than in 
France. It is their country, they have tilled the land, irri- 
gated vast expanses left unproductive by the Arab nomads, 
invented dry-farming which made it possible to grow wheat 
on this type of soil, eradicated typhus, built hospitals and 
schools. While it is undoubtedly true that the benefits of this 
work go to them rather than to the Arabs, the fact remains 
that they have made this land their own, and the fact re- 
mains also that metropolitan French opinion, except for 
fervent left-wingers, is strongly behind them on these 
grounds. 

The other side of the picture is made up of eight million 
Arabs, theoretically French citizens since 1947, but in fact 
second-rate citizens at best. They live generally in great 
poverty, and ignorance, the Coranic traditions kept up in 
Morocco and Tunisia having disappeared from Algeria, while 
at the same time French schools were only very gradually 
opened to them. At present, these schools are attended by 19 
per cent of Arab children, and of a total university student 
body of 5,000 only 500 students are Arab. (This figure, of 
course, does not include Algerian studerits in France.) 

The Yotal income of the Arab population is about equal to 
that of the French Algerian population. The best land (about 
one-third of the total acreage) has been taken over by French 
farmers, while the natives kept only the least productive land, 
each Arab growing on an average six times less than the 
small French Algerian farmer. Farm credit goes 99 per cent 
to the French, and 1 per cent to the Arab farmer. Politically, 
the present system is extraordinarily complicated; roughly, 
the 500,000 French plus 70,000 high-ranking Moslem elec- 
tors make up what is called the first College, and return 
15 deputies to the French National Assembly. The second 
College, made up of one and a half million Arab voters, also 
elects 15 deputies to the French Assembly. If one adds to 
all this the inevitable contempt in which the culturally in- 
ferior Arab population is held by the French, one finds that 
these humiliating conditions largely warrant the present 
unrest. 

The problem created by the difficulty of reconciling the 
French and the Arab view of things in Algeria is acute 
enough to force a Socialist government, elected largely on a 
platform of peace in North Africa, to carry on its present 
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policy of war, and to show the greatest prudence in carry- 
ing out reforms and negotiations. 

It is acute enough to have made it impossible for the 
Communists (one-fourth of the French electoral body) to 
oppose this war, so that they have joined all other parties 
in voting ‘special measures’ to the Government. These 
special powers were to mean precisely the recall of the Con- 
tingent, and everybody knew it. Since the Communists 
voted them, and the traditionally pacifist and anti-colonial 
Socialists carry them out, the odds are that French opinion 
reacts to Algeria differently from the way it reacted to Indo- 
China, and more recently to Morocco and Tunisia. 

For on the whole, the French had been favorable to the 
Tunisian leader Bourguiba, and to the Moroccan sultan 
Ben Youssef. A war waged against the nationalist movements 
in these two countries could have been fought only with a 
bad conscience, particularly as these movements were and 
remain pro-French, and to a large extent, democratic. On the 
whole, the granting of independence to these two former pro- 
tectorates met with no resistance on the part of metropolitan 
opinion, 

In connection with this matter of good conscience, the 
recent speech delivered by U.S. Ambassador to France, 
Douglas Dillon, was highly welcomed by the French, who 
feel that American opinion has generally been unfair to 
their problem, and that under the black name “colonialism,” 
the French get blamed for practices common elsewhere under 
other names. More specifically, the French feel that economic 
ties between a capitalist country and its less highly developed 
neighbors, as well as feelings of racial superiority of a kind 
unknown by the French, are widespread enough to make it 
unjust for other countries to cast the first stone at France. 

A word should be said here about the French attitude to 
the Arabs generally. I have mentioned the lack of racial 
feeling, and I have also mentioned contempt. Both are true, 
and not incompatible. France feels herself to be a Moslem 
power, the last one to remain in the Mediterranean, now that 
the British are out of Suez. There is a centuries-old tradition 
of soldiering against the Arabs, and along with them; there 
is the implantation of French culture in Arab lands and 
schools; and the language of culture along the Arab shores 
of the Mediterranean is French. Between the two races, there 
is understanding, and there is friendship. The contempt 
comes as a by-product of a feeling of cultural superiority, 
never as a feeling of racial difference. This remains true even 
with the Algerians here in France, who, being French citi- 
zens, have flocked to France by the thousands, in order to 
escape poverty at home. 

And so, with the exception of a small, if highly vocal and 
articulate minority of non-Communist leftists, who favor 
immediate negotiation, the French Se:l generally that if 
France is to remain a great power, she has to fight first. For 
many reasons, some of which I have tried to list above, the 
French feel that they have a right to fight for Algeria. They 
feel that this time they must not give in, and rightly or 
wrongly, they feel that Algeria is close enough, and French 
forces strong enough, for this war to be won without much 
bloodshed. 

They feel that the thousands who on February 6 last 
awaited M. Mollet’s plane at Algiers with demonstrations 
of their will to stay, represented the total French population 
in Algeria, and not merely a few big capitalists. While wild 
and distasteful, these demonstrations unquestionably 
brought about a change of heart in M. Mollet, and a change 
in the trend of metropolitan opinion. It became evident to 
what an extent the French Algerians had to be reckoned 
with, while at the same time the intransigence of the Arab 
nationalists forced the government, backed by popular 
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opinion, into a firm determination to show strength before 
negotiating. For the French feel that if they do not fight, 
they will have to negotiate with the underground gang 
leaders, considered to be extremists backed by Egypt, and 
that a fascist, ultra-nationalistic Algeria would emerge, whose 
first action would be to throw the French into the sea: and 
that this would be the end of all French influence in Algeria, 
consequently in Tunisia and Morocco, and ultimately, in ter- 
ritorial French Africa. Whereas if France fights first, and 
pacifies Algeria, so as to make elections possible, more moder- 
ate leaders will be returned. 

This is why France is ready to make war in Algeria. War 
alone will not solve the problem, and the French know it. 
Negotiate they must. The question is, on what terms. Will 
Algerian citizenship be recognized (the Algerian French 
accepting it), or will the Algerian Arabs be content with 
French citizenship combined with total political equality? In 
any case, the political status of Algeria will have to undergo 
changes, and social and economic reforms will have to be 
carried out. DORIS FEBVRE. 


Spain: The Model for 


Aggression 


Gabriel Gersh 


> TALKING TO an intelligent schoolboy recently, I hap- 
pened to mention that this year will mark the 20th anniver- 
sary of the Spanish Civil War. “Spanish Civil War? Good 
Heavens, what’s that?” he asked, looking as if I had been 
talking about some half-comic putsch in a minor Central 
American republic. Perhaps I should not have been sur- 
prised: current history is not taught much in American 
schools. Yet his question served to remind me how remote 
the Spanish Civil War, which a dozen years ago stirred pas- 
sions on the Left to the highest pitch, has already become 
to the younger generation. 

I thought of this when I recently read a remarkable vol- 
ume published in Washington five years ago. It is called 
Germany and the Spanish Civil War, and it consists of 
extracts from the official Nazi documents on the period, com- 
piled from captured German archives and edited jointly by 
representatives of the United States, British and French 
governments. This immense volume, a 950-page story of 
callousness, deceit and war, is full of fascinating revelations 
for those who lived through that anguished period. Here, 
briefly, is an account of the events as they are told in the 
book: 

In 1936, after sundry convulsions, a striking swing to the 
Left in the Spanish elections had brought to power a Popular 
Front Government, composed largely of the Socialists and 
various middle-class Liberals: the Spanish working class was 
fairly evenly divided between the Socialists and the Anarch- 
ists who took no part in the Government. There were 
comparatively few Communists. This new Spanish Popular 
Front Government was moderately socialist in outlook. But 
against it were arraigned the Catholic Church, the landed 
nobility and the army officers. The enormous contrasts 
between rich and poor in Spain made compromise impossible. 

After their electoral defeat, in July 1936 a group of Spanish 
generals led by Franco rose in revolt against the Govern- 
ment—with some backing from Nazi Germany. This revolt 
failed to achieve its immediate aim. The legal, democrati- 
cally elected Spanish Government retained control of the 
three largest cities, Madrid, Barcelona and Valencia, and of 
rather more than half the country. However, General Franco 
led Moroccan Colonial troops into Spain, and received imme- 
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diately almost undisguised German and Italian aid, especially 
in aircraft. At the same time Hitler’s and Mussolini’s pro- 
pagandists were calling the Spanish Government “Bolshevist” 
and announcing a crusade against it. The Nazi-Fascist plot 
to attack Spain was so obvious that there was an outcry by 
British and French public opinion to stop this aggression 
and give aid to the legal Spanish Government. But the British 
Tory Government at once hedged. With elaborate ceremony 
a “Non-Intervention Committee” was set up which wasted 
time in talking while Hitler sent aircraft and other arms to 
Franco and Mussolini dispatched Italian Blackshirt troops. 

Early in 1937, by which time there were at least 30,000 
Italian Blackshirt troops in Spain, the Soviet Government 
sent some shipments of arms and a number of technical 
instructors to the Spanish Government. British efforts to 
prevent Hitler’s and Mussolini’s intervention seemed to be- 
come feebler. And another point: because the Soviet Union 
sent aid while the Western Powers gave no support to the 
Spanish democratic forces, in the course of 1937 the Com- 
munists did obtain some increasing control over the Spanish 
Government forces, which they used to suppress rival Left- 
wing groups, especially the Catalonian Anarchists. 

However, recognition of the ulterior motives of the Com- 
munists was slow. Aided by Russian arms and a small num- 
ber of volunteers, the Spanish working class fought on 
bravely, but always on the retreat, against the forces of 
Franco, Hitler and Mussolini. But in 1938 the Germans were 
intervening on a massive scale. Soviet Russia withdrew its 
support, and by the spring of 1939 Franco’s Fascist regime 
was victorious over the whole of Spain. By this time, some- 
thing like a million Spaniards had died; Britain and France 
were dangerously isolated; the Nazi leaders held Mussolini 
firmly in their grip and were ready for the next step in their 
plans for war and conquest. 

On this sordid story the published German documents 
throw some interesting light. Here, for instance, is Hitler’s 
Spanish Chargé d’Affaires writing in October, 1936: “As for 
England, we have made the interesting observation that she 
is supplying the Whites (Franco) with ammunition via 
Gibraltar and that the British cruiser commander here has 
recently been supplying us with information on Russian arm 
deliveries to the Red Government, which he certainly would 
not do without instructions.” 

True, untrue? There is also some new information about 
the Guernica story. It may be remembered that in April 
1937 the small Basque town of Guernica was systematically 
destroyed by Junkers and Heinkel bombers of the German 
Luftwaffe operating with Franco. The documents contain 
an indignant German demand to Franco to deny that German 
fliers were responsible. Franco did put out the sort of pro- 
paganda story to which we have now become accustomed, 
that “Guernica was destroyed with fire and petrol by the 
Red hordes in the service of President Aguirre with the 
devilish intention of laying the blame at the enemy’s door, 
and producing a storm of indignation among the already 
conquered and demoralized Basques.” But it is interesting 
to see that Franco safeguarded himself: in spite of strong 
German pressure, he did not issue an official statement deny- 
ing German responsibility. 

Many decisive factors are of course absent from these 
documents. There is no genuine news from the Spanish 
Government’s side. There is particularly no mention of Hitler 
himself. But the predominant impression is of success of the 
Nazi German policy of cold-blooded plotting. German aims 
in intervening in Spain were threefold: (1) to help Franco 
to conquer all Spain; (2) to retain the maximum German 
economic, political and military control over Franco Spain; 
(3) to deceive Mr. Anthony Eden, with his fumblings over 
Non-Intervention. 
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Aim (1) was achieved through the force of arms and by 
political cunning. An attempt was made to achieve aim (2) 
by steadily giving Franco just enough armed aid to help 
him win, but no more than that. Franco himself, however, 
is shown by the documents as more cunning and resourceful 
than is often believed. His success in getting as much as 
possible from the Germans and giving as little as possible 
in return is revealed by some acrimonious exchanges between 
him and his German advisers, especially when he declared 
himself neutral at the time of Munich, evidently never 
dreaming of Mr. Chamberlain’s colossal blunders. But what 
is one to say about the failures and feeble gestures of the 
British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, and of his policy of 
advocating “Non-Intervention”? It was a policy which 
forged the Rome-Berlin axis; which prepared the way for 
Hitler’s world war; which made certain that the bombing 
of Guernica and Barcelona would be followed by that of 
London. 

The best that can be said for Mr. Eden was that his 
policy was one of political prejudice making for consistent 
self-deception. In 1936 British public opinion, outraged by 
the aggression of Franco, Hitler and Mussolini, demanded 
aid for the legal and democratic Spanish Government. This 
the British Conservative Government did not want, for 
fear that it might produce a line-up of Britain, France and 
the Soviet Union against Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 
So, as a compromise, a “Non-Intervention Conference” was 
set up, to provide, as the Germans saw it, “a welcome shield 
against pressure in Parliament.” 

Given this policy of drift, Mr. Eden and the Foreign Office 
evidently tried genuinely (more so than they were given 
credit for) to get Nazi Germany to “play” with Britain and 
France in localizing the conflict, achieving the withdrawal 
of foreign soldiers from both sides, and promoting a nego- 
tiated peace. Yet anyone in his senses could see—and it 
would be unfair to Mr. Eden to suggest he did not see—that 
Hitler and Mussolini were obviously not “playing” and not 
even concealing their intention to crush the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The documents present instance after instance of 
consultation between Franco and his advisers in Rome and 
Berlin on how to sabotage the pathetic Non-Intervention 
Conference in London. On one occasion, for example, Musso- 
lini informed the Germans that Italian submarines flying 
the Franco flag would torpedo Russian supply ships on the 
high seas. When the first such incident did take place, the 
Italian Fascist press raised an outcry against the imputation 
that Italy was involved—and Britain solemnly tried to 
soothe matters. 

The best that can be said about the Conservative outlook 
behind British policy is this. The Spanish Government might 
have been legally elected, Franco might be a Fascist rebel: 
but still the majority of Spanish Conservatives were on 
Franco’s side, so it would be better if he won. Still, no British 
statesman wanted Spain to undergo unnecessary sufferings in 
war, so it was best if the Spanish incident were first localized 
and and suitably ended. That was the idea. But unhappily 
Hitler was obviously not co-operating and was intervening 
on a planned and increasing scale. So what should Britain 
do? Support the legal Spanish Government, back collective 
security, and oppose Nazi aggression? But to oppose Nazi 
Germany, in the view of many British Conservatives at the 
time, meant opposing Conservative European interests, and 
favoring the Spanish working class, or perhaps even Soviet 
Russia. And it is plain that each time this point in the chain 
of argument was reached, the will of the British Conserva- 
tives became paralyzed. Mr. Eden at least tried to deceive 
himself into working with consistent lack of success for 
“Non-Intervention.” When he resigned in 1938 and was 
followéd by Lord Halifax, British Conservative appeasement 
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and flattery of Nazi Germany, with its concentration camps 
and secret police and aggressive militarism, became for two 
ignoble years the main line of British policy. 

As a result, Britain gave Hitler every possible assistance 
in his aggressive designs. War became inevitable. At least 
partly as a result—for there were other factors also involved 
—the ‘Westerners’ in the Soviet Union lost out, and were 
superseded by the Stalinist regime which has taken on so 
many features of Nazism. Before the Spanish war was 
ended. most of the Western intellectuals involved had been 
repelled by evidence of cynical and brutal Communist power 
politics. And so we drifted on into the present dark age. 
Probably a million Spaniards were killed in the savage two 
and a half years of fighting. A Fascist dictatorship was estab- 
lished in Spain. And even if the bombing of Spanish cities 
seems small by comparison with the bombing of Coventry 
and Belgrade, Hamburg and Berlin, Hiroshima and Seoul, 
it provided the model. 





THE 20TH CONGRESS OF THE CPSU 
(Continued from front page) 


this universal and historical process and its completion lies an 
entire transitional period. It includes the arising and com- 
prehensive upsurge of socialism, the formation of states of a 
transitional type, with their consequent development in a 
socialist direction, the decline and fall of capitalism, and an 
ever-increasing shrinking of the zone where the latter domi- 
nates. This naturally means that up to the last stage of the 
transition period, the growing socialist and withering capital- 
ist systems will inevitably live side by side.” 

Nor does the criticism of Stalinism mean a relaxed eco- 
nomic policy within the Soviet Union or the abandoning of 
the principle of leadership. Pravda made this quite clear in 
articles of April 4th and 7th, attacking “rotten elements” 
for using the anti-Stalin campaign as a cover for “slander 
against party policy.” The Soviet economist L. D. Yaroshen- 
ko was singled out for a violent attack, as a symbol for all 
those who think that a transition to abundance can and 
should forthwith take place. It is significant that Yaroshenko 
was attacked for the same reasons by Stalin in 1952 and that 
Malenkov’s policy of increased consumer production ended 
with his resignation from the Premiership. The new Five 
Year Plan continues the tradition of concentration on heavy 
industry. The aim is still to make the Soviet Union the first 
industrial power in the world. “Economic competition, that 
is the basis, the foundation, of peaceful coexistence of two 
social systems under the conditions of a transition period 
from capitalism to socialism’ (Marinin, ibid). As far as 
leadership is concerned, the principle of “one-man leader- 
ship” is still maintained, though officially only in industrial 
enterprises and military matters (Pravda editorial, March 
28, 1956). To observers of Soviet affairs, however, the prin- 
ciple of leadership is equally evident in the political sphere 
where Nikita Khruschev holds the all-powerful position of 
First Secretary of the CPSU and makes all the most impor- 
tant policy pronouncements. A study of the shifts of the 
personnel in the governments of the Soviet Republics since 
the fall of Malenkov from his No. 1 position, is also indica- 
tive of Khruschev’s power. We have now the apparently 
paradoxical situation of praise for the principle of “collective 
leadership” while the government is dominated by one man, 
this being justified by scriptural quotations from the first 
Soviet dictator—Lenin. Judging from the very intensity of 
the propaganda on “collective leadership,” it is unlikely that 
the power struggle in the highest party circles of the Soviet 
Union has yet been resolved. 

There is no fundamental change implied in the advocated 
policy of co-operation between Communist parties and Social- 
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ist parties in the Free World. This is reminiscent of the 
Popular Front’? which was blessed by the Comintern as a 
weapon against the rising power of Nazi Germany after 
Stalin had realized his mistake of underestimating Hitler 
and allowing the German Communist party to waste itself 
on fighting the German Socialists. This time, co-operation 
between Communists and Socialists is seen as a means of 
combatting right-wing parties and it is eventually aimed at 
a Communist seizure of power by parliamentary means in 
those countries where support for such a bid would be 
extensive. In countries where opinion would still be against 
such a parliamentary change of power, violence is still re 
served as a necessary weapon. Shepilov, in his speech on the 
international situation at the CPSU Congress said explicitly: 
“Tt stands to reason that we do not offer capitalism a com- 
promise in ideological, programmatic questions. The capitalist 
and socialist outlooks cannot be reconciled” (Pravda, Feb. 
17, 1956). 

The changing situation in the Soviet dominated countries 
in Eastern Europe is also significant as an element in recent 
Soviet policy developments. In connection with the rappro- 
chement with Yugoslavia, Stalin and Beria have been made 
the scapegoats of the Soviet and satellite break with that 
country, and some nationalistic Communist leaders purged 
or executed under Stalin have been rehabilitated and some of 
those still living have been released. Thus Laszlo Rajk of 
Hungary and Traicho Kostov of Bulgaria have been post- 
humously rehabilitated, though this honor has been formally 
refused to Rudolph Slansky of Czechoslovakia. The Comin- 
tern resolution of 1938, dissolving the Polish Communist 
party on grounds of its penetration by hostile agents, was 
reversed in the course of the Congress as based on “fabri- 
cated materials” (Tryvbuna Ludu, Feb. 19, 1956). Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, Polish Vice-Premier, imprisoned on charges of 
“Titoism” in 1949, has been released, as have also Generals 
Spychalski, Komar and Kirchmajer. In Poland and East 
Germany, in particular, criticism has been voiced from above 
—or with permission from above—of abuses of justice and 
of the rubber-stamp character of these countries’ parliaments. 
In Poland, the government-controlled trade unions have been 
accused of protecting government interests against the 
workers. While these official criticisms are startling in view 
of the claims to “democracy” which have hitherto been made 
by the satellite governments, they do not imply any far- 
reaching liberalization or the possibility of free elections. 
The fact that the Soviet Union is bidding high to draw Yugo- 
slavia away from the Western camp, means, in the Soviet 
tradition, a considerable reversal of previous, i.¢c., anti- 
national policy and is therefore concomitant with a welcome 
relaxation of pressures on this sector which may also be 
used to build up the scant funds of popularity of the present 
regimes. In Poland, where, besides China, criticism of Stalin 
has been the most open, there is even talk that the famous 
Katyn massacres of World War II were committed on the 
orders of Stalin and not by the Germans as the Communists 
have hitherto claimed. Several thousands of Polish deportees 
have in the last six months been released from Russia and 
the non-Communist underground army of World War II is 
also in process of rehabilitation. These developments are 
indicative of the amount of resentment against Soviet policies 
which still subsists even among the highest strata of Poland’s 
loyal Communists. The outward liberalization of the satel- 
lites is thus a combination of three factors: one is the Com- 
munist tradition of bringing everything into line with a new 
policy; for another, the scapegoatism which accompanies 
such a change of policy, provides a safety-valve for sup- 
pressed resentment and an opportunity to get rid of those 
who have served their time—e.g., the discrediting of Bul- 
garian Premier Vulko Chervenkov—and lastly, it is. calcv- 
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lated to raise the misleading illusion abroad that steps are 
ing taken to democratize the present system. There is, 
ywever, no likelihood of a genuine increase of freedom or 

f evolution toward genuine democratic government. 

Three leading motives seem to be discernible in the attack 

i the ‘collective leadership” on Stalin. The first is the new 

ne in foreign policy pursued since February, 1955. The 

cond is assuredly explained by the fact that in the Soviet 
Union any change of policy must be justified by the correct 

leological justification. Since the new line is visibly and 
:trikingly in contrast with that laid down in recent years 
by Stalin, he must be attacked with all his works and Lenin 
must be extolled instead. The third seems to stem from the 
fact that in building up the myth of “collective leadership” 
is the truly Leninist tradition, the Soviet leaders are striving 
to build up a myth of their own to offset that of Stalin. 

In balance, the Soviet leaders have achieved notable suc- 
cesses in their policy of negotiation and economic infiltra- 
tion. The free world may take warning that there is no 
fundamental change in Communist aims from the condem- 
nation of “ideological coexistence” (CPSU Congress, Khrus- 
chev) and from the joyful dissection of the rotting body of 
capitalism performed at the Congress. The new line of Soviet 
foreign policy is the same as that pursued since the fall of 
Malenkov—that of using, supporting and creating all oppor- 
tunities for destroying the Western military alignment with- 
out the violence which would give these organizations life 
and purpose. At home, the tremendous effort to bring the 
Soviet Union to the rank of first industrial power, continues. 
As matters stand at present, on the debit side, the self- 
sufficiency of U.S. economy and the high production costs 
of Western European and U\S. industry, are crucial disad- 
vantages in the economic competition with the Soviet bloc 
for influence in the uncommitted countries. On the credit 
side for the free world, is the fact that the Soviet Union, its 
European satellites and China, are themselves in desperate 
need of machinery and manufactured goods. Severe strain 
in the export of goods the production of which is insufficient 
to cover even the home needs, may result in an economic 
catastrophe. The decisive elements in the struggle between 
the free world and the totalitarian powers will be the strength 
of “collective leadership” in the Soviet Union, the amount 
of strain that can be borne by the Communist economy, and 
the length of time which it will take Western nations to 
readjust themselves to the new form of Soviet challenge. The 
free world must consider its economy in the light of the Soviet 
challenge, and it must insist on the restoration of freedom 
in Soviet dominated countries, both as a means of proving 
its belief in its raison d’étre, democracy, and as a weapon of 
gradual pressure which will, as it has partly done already, 
contribute to the freeing of peoples whose present mode of 
existence is a direct negation of the basic values and morals 
of the free world. 

ANNA M. CIENCIALA. 


Poets in Review 


> A FRIEND OF MINE, who reads widely and wisely 
in twentieth-century verse, warned me lately how futile it 
is to “place” contemporary poets, to hang them in a critical 
frame before they are dry. I should have reminded him that 
Francis Meres’ Palladis Tamia has some historical interest, 
or that Ben Jonson’s assessment of his contemporaries is the 
most provocative part of his criticism. But, since I was de- 
fending something I’d written, I only asked, lamely, what 
one was supposed to do, given a review copy and its obliga- 
tions—more precious than “the obligations of a Alfred 
David.” That pretty near stumped him, but he is resource- 
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ful, and came up with two suggestions: first, write about 
something else, or, second, just encourage these younger 
poets to keep on writing—bully for you, boy, let’s have some 
more, that sort of thing. 

It’s easy to agree with this friend, and sometimes I do, but 
then I collect myself and observe that his attitude is in 
effect a misinterpretation of the relation between time and 
art. If art was entirely political or educational or recreational, 
he would be right. But it isn’t. A poem is an historical act, 
and graduates in time, like other such acts, from chronicle 
to history, from cheers or boos to philosophical considera- 
tion; but a poem is also a formal structure, as the wing of a 
luna moth, a motet and a pyramid are so. In this sense all 
poems are contemporary poems, or, if you like it the other 
way, all poems are monuments. Now if one could only keep 
a comely balance between the poem as history and the poem 
as paradigm—but that is very difficult, because history keeps 
sliding into sociology, “state of our culture” and so forth, 
and considerations of form keep degenerating into lists of 
recurring images and other such approximations. Difficult, 
but one must not give up trying, for the voices of time and 
shape, river and stone, make up the dialectic of our condition. 

Besides, it is not necessary to encourage Mr. Irving Lay- 
ton, to spur him on to write more. He has already written 
more, and will write more yet. See the list of his published 
volumes at the front of his latest collection, The Bull Calf 
and Other Poems (Contact Press, 1956). A prolific poet— 
‘and the biological, the sexual image is just right for him. The 
poems are indeed his children, disconcertingly and charm- 
ingly both like and unlike each other, as children of a 
family are, and they are the fruits of love. Not the love 
of mankind, which turns so easily into contempt and adver- 
tising copy, but of what the senses see. Mr. Layton is as 
concrete as Marlowe, as sharply curious and loving in ob- 
serving “nature’s geometry” as any naturalist. And this is 
only the foundation for the passionate consistency with 
which he relates all that he observes to his own being, the 
compassionate sensual thoughtful violent self. Here is a 
poet for whom the act of love and a chokecherry tree are 
forms of logic—and quite wonderful in other ways too. 
(Some of the erotic poems in this book have a pleasing 
Ovidian flavor. It would be amusing if Mr. Layton were 
to turn out an Ars Amatoria, and be banished—to Toronto.) 

More seriously, it is a superb, irritating, persistent talent. 
The influences are pretty well taken in by this time—Pound, 
for example—and the idiom is distinctive. No other poet 
writing now in this country can manage so well the marriage 
of the big word and the little one in a poem, the genius of 
English for the mixed metaphor. I’ve been circling the poem 
“Chokecherries” in all I’ve said, and fortunately it’s short 
enough to quote: 


“The sun’s gift— 


but the leaves a sickly green; 

the more exposed curling, showing 
a bleached white, many with ragged 
holes; 

Caterpillars have been 

here 

sliding their slow destructive bodies 
over them. 


I think of them, the leaves, as hoplites 
or as anything ingloriously 

useful, 

suffering, dying .. . 


But the chokecherries, 
ah; 
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Still, the leaves’ sacrifice 
is acrid on the tongue.” 


Irving Layton’s career is part of recent Canadian literary 
history, can be related to the emergence of poets’ coteries, 


ill 


‘o the development of Canadian criticism, and in general 
to the troubled course of the literary stream eroding the 
Shield. Wilfred Watson, whose Friday’s Child (Faber & 
Faber, 1955) won the Governor-General’s award this year, 
is not so involved. This is a first volume, with the distinction 
of the Faber imprint, but these are only the accidents of an 
impressive achievement. 

Before I proceed to swing the sackbut in praise of Friday’s 
Child, which is what I intend to do, I must deal with the 
objection that the poems are strongly derivative, in style 
and sometimes in subject. Two kinds of indebtedness to other 
poets may be noticed here. The first is a deliberate, almost 
academically precise flourish: on Yeats (“Yeats and Maud 
Gonne”) or on Donne (“Letter to Dorothy Bazett”). I 
cannot think that such poems have more than a callisthenic 
value for the poet, though they afford a limited pleasure. 
The second is a profound and on the whole successful at- 
tempt to assimilate Dylan Thomas. The “imitations” 
(though that’s probably not what they are intended to be) 
of Thomas are weak, as they are bound to be. “And Should 
She Ask” and “A Valediction for the End of the Year” are 
not memorable poems. But Mr. Watson has wrestled with 
this angel, and, though he may always bear the mark, has 
not let him go without a blessing—and a curse, an “Admira- 
tion” and a “Contempt,” there on facing pages, to mark the 
encounter. I think that Thomas has taught him intensity, 
which, if one is to judge by some graceful occasional pieces 
(‘To the Shadbolts,” “For Anne, Who Brought Tulips’), 
might be otherwise lacking. Mad Thomas hurt him into 
oetry. 
| If there is one quality more than any other which shows 
power and promise in Mr. Watson it is his emotional range. 
The sign of a minor talent is a narrow mood, which may 
serve to unify a whole collection of little poems, but argues 
a limited sensibility. But the poems in Friday’s Child range 
from apocalyptic exaltation to the little smile. There is, 
too, the idea of the poem as celebration of a mystery; the 
poet dons his singing robes, offers his invocation to Venus— 


‘Appear, O mother, was the perpetual cry 
Of lost Aeneas, and you did take care of him—” 


and sings of times and seasons. The sense of tradition which 
an academic training gives is very strong here, and one 
element in the tradition of the poet is his conviction that 
he can interpret life and art in the same poetic terms; by 
writing up a word he can give a shape to life (“And thou in 
this shali find thy monument”) and a dynamic to an artifact 
(“The proud full sail of this great verse”). Mr. Watson can 
do these things: “Queen of Tarts” has the compassion and 
the ruthlessness of Villon, and “Emily Carr” is the last word 
on that subject. Both poems are details of a vision of judg- 
ment. 

His gift is, I should judge, inevitably lyric, perhaps pin- 
daric. He will go on to celebrate occasions, and leave the 
conversations to others, never stubbing his toe on an unex- 
pected subject, but opening life like a book on a lectern. 
Opening it at pictures, poems, friends, flowers, landscapes, 
all the marked places of a deep-rooted culture, and inter- 
preting each of these in the ritual pattern of death and resur- 
rection. He is Friday’s child. MILLAR MACLURE. 


AUTHORS invited to submit MSS all types (including poems) 
for book publication. Stockwell Ltd., Elms Court, Ilfracombe, 
England. (Est’d 1898). 











Film Review 


® THE OFT-REPEATED refrain “O Boxoffice where are 
thy returns?” has inclined some eminent movie-makers to 
the wry chorus “O Death where is thy sting?” since the 
screen has lately been cluttered with dispassionately observed 
corpses. The macabre is an occasion for much jollity by 
Alfred Hitchcock and Alexander Mackendrick, directors of 
The Trouble with Harry and The Ladykillers respectively. 
In the former Hitchcock continues his search for a new 
form on which to hang scabrous dialogue. Wit of this kind 
disappeared with the musicals and situation comedies of the 
twenties and thirties although the heavy-handed Seven Year 
Itch may presage a revival for the nostalgically naughty 
fifties. At any rate Hitchcock is conducting his own revival 
within the familiar mystery-thriller frame and it is revealing 
that the mystery is becoming thin to the point of irrelevancy, 
the consequent thrills and suspense non-existent. His pen- 
chant is for a super-sophisticated social satire—a sort. of 
Everyman’s Noel Coward. In this respect The Trouble with 
Harry is really an English drawing-room comedy set outdoors 
in Vermont. There are the same exits and entrances of finely 
drawn stock local characters, a relish of regional accents and 
attitudes, and the same superficially keen portrayal of human 
mores and social niceties. But instead of a week-end party 
where it is discovered that Lord Buglehorn has two wives 
when an extra one turns up unexpectedly, we have a weekend 
in which a corpse turns up unexpectedly, creating general 
repressed consternation. 

The real mystery in this film, despite the omnipresent 
body, is the dialogue which the audience must strain after. 
The actors chatter, talk off-camera, whisper to each other, 
mutter to themselves, and enjoy their own private jokes. 
This all seems calculated, as though Hitchcock were striving 
to throw away as many lines as possible in order to keep 
the audience on its toes. This strategy also partially dis- 
guises a rapid flow of double-entendres, a delight to the 
quick-witted and more salacious minded. 

The humor of The Ladykillers is more pronouncedly situa- 
tional than verbal. Its facets are scintillating enough to 
make it a gem, but it isn’t in the diamond-cut class of Kind 
Hearts and Coronets. The incongruities are particularly 
exquisite—sweet but firm Victoriana and tough but soft 
twentieth century; mincing minuet and malevolent mayhem. 
Fortunately for this charade, Guinness is not the central 
figure. Rather he is the leading supportihg player as befits 
the limits of his role. His make-up and postures are worthy 
of Ronald Searle and Charles Addams simultaneously, his 
presence bathed in a sickly yellow-green light. Katie John- 
son’s portrait of a devastatingly gracious and correct old 
lady is excellent. The set is brilliantly conceived as well— 
the first shot of the old house fixes the slightly decadent 
mood of the entire picture. The literal-minded seem to find 
the latter part of the film disturbing: feyly dumping bodies 
into passing trains is a bit too much for the unwhimsical. 
Maybe the situation is overdone but any tightening could 
wreck the comic mood and the trick of retaining the joke 
the full length of the film is so formidable that any criticism 
is almost niggling. . 

In a more serious dramatic vein The Man Who Never Was 
employs a corpse as part of a now famous ruse to fool con- 
tinental intelligence into believing that the Allies did not 
intend to send their main attack force to Sicily. It’s all very 
well done, a very satisfactory picture of the stiff-upper-lip 
spy class. Ronald Neame’s direction is excellent and he has 
used the possibilities of Cinemascope with imaginative com- 
petence, just sheer unobtrusive good craftsmanship. The 
success of an English director with a technique Hollywood 
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hasn’t quite mastered yet brings to mind the parallel Japanese 
achievement with Eastmancolor. 

With reference again to the literal-minded, English critics 
have not received this film enthusiastically—they object to 
any departure from a factual representation of Ewen Mon- 
tague’s book and resent Nigel Balchin’s exercise of dramatic 
imagination in adapting it for the screen. I thought Balchin’s 
inventions very good, particularly the Irish spy episode. 
True, secretaries don’t live in elegant Embankment flats, but 
then it does belong to the parents of one of the girls, and 
everyone suspects that it is generally girls from such flats 
who become secretaries to highly placed Naval Intelligence 
types anyway. Only a dry non-Gaelic would object to a voice 
beyond the grave reciting an anonymous verse from The 
Ballad of Chevy Chase. Clifton Webb did not find favor 
with the English either—too American by far—though he 
played Montague very acceptably with none of his usual 
mannerisms. An Anglo-American gaucherie was to leave his 
medal, generously bestowed by his monarch, lying carelessly 
about on that poor chap’s grave. Mawkish, you know. How- 
ever we can be soothed by the implicit moral that when 
British intelligence promises Christian burial it is likely to 
manage full military honors as well. 

A word of recommendation for Geordie which exemplifies 
what are customarily called the “homely” virtues, here pre- 
sented pleasantly and enhanced by a marvellously droll 
Alastair Sim. 


NFB 


The Curlers 
A Matter of Importance 


® A COMPANION PICTURE to The Hoax (see Cana- 
dian Forum, February 1956) but released later, The Curlers, 
is actually the first of what was to have been an enterprising, 
inexpensive series of pictures set in the Ottawa Valley, 
in which actual townspeople would take part in fictional 
stories. Called Stories of Canadian Towns the series would 
have been a logical successor to the now dormant five-minute 
Faces of Canada pictures, which were very good. But now, 
both series are inactive due to the pressures and lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the Board’s executive producers. 

The Curlers (written by Norman Klenman) tells of two 
farmers, long-time friends, who disagree over timber rights 
to land they have shared for many years. The matter goes 
to court, but of a more serious consequence is the harm 
which might befall the town’s curling team should they con- 
tinue bad friends, for they are the team’s leading hopes to 
win the tournament. The family lawyer (a firm supporter 
of the game) takes no chances and by a simple ruse brings 
both men to the contest. The resulting triumph and good- 
fellowship puts an end to animosity and all is well again. 

In several ways, this picture is more successful than The 
Hoax. It has a simpler and more direct story and the people 
seem more natural, less camera conscious, and less like de- 
liberately created “quaint” characters. The motivation of the 
quarrel was not entirely credible, I thought, nor was the 
ending satisfactorily explained; it appeared to be resolved 
too quickly. The direction by William Davidson is fully 
alive to this form of story-telling; the scenes of the curling 
rink and the spectators come to life convincingly; and every 
opportunity is taken to use the story as a means of showing 
us glimpses of people in different walks of life attending to 
their routine but interesting daily events. The photography 
by Robert Humble is not so clearly defined as in The Hoax, 
but possibly the soft almost sepia style used in The Curlers 
is better suited to the country air atmosphere of the subject. 


JOAN FOX. 


16 mm. 30 mins. b&w 
16 mm. 17 mins. b&w 
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After years of routine pictures, George Gorman of Crawley 
Films emerges as a director of style and promise with his 
excellent film, A Matter of Importance (Crawley Films 
distributed by the NFB). The subject, sponsored by the 
Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada, could not have 
seemed more forbidding to a film maker: to show people 
how to invest money in securities. The story concerns a 
financially hard-pressed couple living in an apartment who 
come to learn of investments through the death of a relative. 
The narrative is cleverly devised and unfolded (mainly in 
flashback) from a moving car. The technique here is ex- 
pertly carried out. In the acting of the players and the 
staging of dialogue scenes the direction is firm and sure, the 
black-and-white camerawork imaginative, and the message 
successfully and pleasingly conveyed. Only the ending seems 
a little too good to be true. It is refreshing for once to find 
the leading character is a sport’s car enthusiast rather than 
the familiar stalwart of the hunting-fishing-swimming school. 

In brief: Land of Bubbling Waters (made by Lew Parry 
Productions, Vancouver, for the National Parks Service 
and distributed by the NFB) is so badly photographed and 
written that no credit is reflected on those connected with it. 
An inept portrayal of Banff and Jasper National Park it is 
more likely to discourage tourists than attract them. 

Films from the United Kingdom Information Office (one 
or two reels in length and distributed to film councils by the 
NFB): The Black Lake is a poorly filmed but interesting 
account of Trinidad’s asphalt lake; This Is Rubber shows 
the processing of rubber in Malaya and England. The tech- 
nique is adequate but never stimulating. The best of the three 
pictures in this block is Wealth in Wood dealing with the 
cutting and finishing of timber on the Gold Coast. Camera, 
sound and script are excellent. 





GERALD PRATLEY. 
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Deserted Buildings under 
Shefford Mountain 


These native angles of decay 

In sheds and barns whose broken wings 
Lie here half fallen in the way 
Of headstones amid uncut hay— 

Why do I love you, ragged things? 


What grace, unknown to any art, 
What beauty frailer than a mood 

Awake in me their counterpart? 

What correspondence of a heart 
That loves the failing attitude? 


Here where I grasp the certain fate 

Of all man’s work in wood and stone, 
And con the lesson of the straight 
That shall be crooked soon or late 

And crumble into forms alone, 


Some troubled joy that’s half despair 
Ascends within me like a, breath: \ 

I see these silent ruins wear 

The speaking look, the sleeping air, 
Of features newly cast in death, 


Dead faces where we strive to see 

The signature of something tossed 
Between design and destiny, 
Between God and absurdity, 

Till, harrowing up a new-made ghost, 


We half embrace the wavering form, 
And half conceive the wandering sense 

Of some imagined part kept warm 

And salvaged from the passing storm 
Of time’s insulting accidents. 


So I, assailed by the blind love 
That meets me in this silent place, 
Lift open arms: Is it enough 
That restless things can cease to move 
And leave a ruin wreathed in grace, 


Or is this wreck of strut and span 
No more than solace for the creed 
Of progress and its emmet plan, 
Dark houses that are void of man, 
Dull meadows that have gone to seed? 


John Glassco. 


The Want of Criticism 


Mr. Layton 

is “negligible as a poet” 

writes Mr. Woodcock 

(a man of flesh and blood, alas) 
who composed an article 


on THE WANT OF CRITICISM 
IN CANADIAN LETTERS 


“Most powerful Canadian poet” 
writes Mr. Pacey 
(author of CREATIVE WRITING 


IN CANADA) 


about Mr. Layton, 
but recommends that he 
become less “powerful” 


and more serene. 





Out of Time 
Between this moment and the next 

I see their faces, 

Shadowed and caught in light 

Like some old master. 

The last few spoken words 

Roll through and all about them, 

Like wind between the heads of heavy corn 
Or where dry rushes sing. 

We are poised, impaled upon this minute, 
Fixed and transfigured, 

Leaving for interpretation 

Their hearts throb and bodies dream. 
Now they disintegrate, 

Move from the mass. 

Are ones again, 

Have their own lives 

Cupped in the chalice of their choosing. 
Thus have become 

Each to his separate wheel, 

Captain and Guide, 

Master and Mate, 

Holding the once cut cord 

Against their entrails. 

These are men known and yet so unknown, 
Known and so all illusive 

To the day’s measure and the night’s song. 
They have loved, built and destroyed, 
Razed and constructed 

Have heard the thousand winged feet 

Of all emotion. 

Pain and punishment 

Fugue-like hate 

And the symphony of crushed abandonment. 
The climaxed full five senses 

Into deep and splendid music 

Have out-drummed the drum... 

The air moves, 

The cigarette resumes the spiral of its death, 
Eyes rove the suspended lid falls, 

The half caught lip spills the smile 

Joins the unbroken word 

Within its tongue. 

And this moment and the next 

Are as but one. 

My words follow the circle of the last 
Across the pond of thought, 

Touching the reeds stem 

And the margins pebble, 

Till the next comes and the next. 

Richard A. George. 


Paradox 


That fabled beast of fancy born, 
the legendary unicorn, 
was taken in a tidy trap— 
a virgin maiden’s open lap. 
So fighting men are taken too 
In downy laps, unused and new, : 
and raw recruits, or so they tell, 
in traps as worn and wide as hell. 
George Walton. 


Any Book You Want may be ordered from Canadian Forum 
Book Service at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is 
received with the order, or at publisher’s price plus postage if the 
book is sent C.O.D. Please address your order to THE CANADIAN 
FORUM BOOK, SERVICE, 36 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Canada. 
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Books Reviewed 


THE FAR EAST, 1942-1946: F. C. Jones, Hugh Borton and 
B. R. Pearn, issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs; Oxford; pp. xiv + 
589: $9.00. 

The Survey of International Affairs, which was of neces- 

interrupted by World War II, is being brought up to 
date. The Far East is a companion volume to America, 

Britain and Russia, which covers much the same period. A 

survey of a five year period, published nearly ten years after 

the events, is more historical in character and less journalistic 
than the year by year survey of international affairs. It can, 
for instance, attempt a “conciliation” of the personal narra- 
tives published by the actors on the world scene. In this 
case, all three authors write with first hand knowledge. In- 

deed, the Royal Institute had itself published Mr. F. C. 

Jones’s earlier work, Japan’s New Order in East Asia, 1937- 

45. In the present volume Mr. Pearn deals with South East 

Asia during the eighteen months following the end of the 

war; Mr. Borton with Japan under allied occupation, 1945- 

47, with Korea under American and Soviet occupation 1945- 

47, and with the transition from Mandate to Trusteeship in 

Pacific terirtory. Twenty-nine appendixes contain the prin- 

cipal documents; there are three maps, significantly of the 

world, and, of course, an Index. 

In a work of this character, which is in a sense ephemeral 
and should be read at orice, the brutal question is cui bono. 
It is easy to answer. Students of the subject, and a fortiori, 
those who like the present reviewer can at best pose as 
vulgarisers of it, will find the book timely and indispensable; 
for a substantial period it will serve for reference; for a much 
wider range of readers it can be of great interest and a 
valuable protection against two dangers: that of giving 
credence to one or two narrators or commentators; and that 
of being influenced by popular snap judgments which have 
come to be widely accepted. 

For Arnold Toynbee, who contributes an introduction, the 
work is a methodical review of a series of “events . . . more 
upsetting to all concerned than the parallel events in Europe 
... likely, as far as could be foreseen in 1954, to have at 
least as great and as lasting an effect upon the future of the 
whole human race.”’ His words suggest yet another class of 
reader, a wide class comprising those who amuse themselves 
by contemplation of the destiny of mankind on this planet. 

In Toynbee’s view, three great psychological shocks oc- 
curred in the Far East: the end of the psychological basis for 
Western political and even economic supremacy; the “psy- 
chological devastation” produced by the shattering of the 
Japanese myth of divine mission and greatness; and the 
psychological effect on man’s attitude toward war of the use 
of the atomic bombs. 

Of these shocks the first two were no more than a sudden 
realization of the inevitable. The Western powers had very 
nearly succeeded in prolonging the rule of the strongest by 
transforming force into right and obedience into duty—but 
not in the sense in which Rousseau used these phrases. They 
could never have expected their work to be permanent; it all 
obviously contained the seeds of, and at its best even willed, 
its own destruction. 

No one, except the Japanese themselves, believed that 
Japan enjoyed a special measure of divine favour or that 
its emperor was a god. Like other religious mythologies this 
belief might have disappeared gradually under the stress of 
human thought and modern communications. It was bound 
to disappear. 

But the third shock depended on completely fortuitous 
elements and can hardly be lumped with the inevitable in any 
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philosophy of history. The atomic bomb might have been 
perfecicd a little earlier or a little later. In the first case the 
United Nations (or the Americans) would have had to decide 
whether it should be used against Germany as well as against 
Japan. Either decision, or a decision not to use the bomb at 
all, would have given us a different moral situation from that 
which we now enjoy. In the first case, any suggestion that 
atomic bombs were reserved for Asians would have been 
negatived. In the second case, no one would know for certain 
today, and no one might ever know, if man would use such 
a weapon against his fellow men. Again we should have a 
different moral situation. 

To a less sophisticated critic than Toynbee there is a fourth 
shock, not less significant than the others. It is the division 
of the world between the protagonists of two mutually exclu- 
sive ideals and the apparent inevitability of a death struggle 
between them. The Far East is a potential battlefield; it is 
also ground in which they may continue to manoeuvre for 
position. The consequences of Japan’s actions have pro- 
foundly altered the terms on which this struggle will be waged 
in the Far East. This is an issue affecting not only philos- 
ophers of history but also the minds of policy-makers and 
policy vulgarizers in every country. How the cards fell in the 
first round after the Japanese surrender and how the Rus- 
sians and the Americans, the French, the British, the Dutch 
and the various Asiatic governments played them, is the 


concluding theme of several sections of the book. 
H. F. Angus. 


THE MYSTERIOUS NORTH: Pierre Berton; McClelland 
and Stewart; pp. 345 and index; $5.00. 

Inhabitants of the twentieth century may sometimes be- 
moan the fate that seems to make new discoveries the 
property of those skilled in the esoteric and occult sciences. 
All the simple discoveries seem to have been made. The world 
has been mapped, the empires have been built, the quaintest 
of lands and peoples seem all to have been touched by travel 
agencies and Coca Cola. The younger generation has moved 
in desperation to other planets. 

Pierre Berton has now come along to save us from our 
ennui. In The Mysterious North he has found for Canadians 
a land and people of absorbing fascination at their very 
doorstep. Men have written of the Canadian north for at 
least three centuries, and some wonderful literature is to be 
found in shelves which range from the wondering journals 
of Elizabethan sailors to the more socially conscious memoirs 
of twentieth century visitors. Until our times, however, a 
writer could attempt only to turn a spotlight on some corner 
or some random line in the million and a half square miles 
which Canadians own but rarely look at. 

With the aid of aircraft, enviably energetic enthusiasm, 
a northern background and a journalist’s skill, Mr. Berton 
has painted a broad picture. And he has done it successfully. 
The pace is fast. It leaves little time to stop and ponder the 
depths of the currents which run through northern life, but 
this was not Mr. Berton’s purpose. Risking accusations of 
superficiality, he has performed a valuable service in seeking 
to sketch out an entire woods where others before him had 
limited themselves to a more cautious and often more pene- 
trating dissertation on individual trees. 

The mysteries of the north of which Mr. Berton writes 
are a mixture of human, animal and geological. Few of them 
are great mysteries, and most of them will be solved when 
man’s knowledge is applied to this vast heritage in something 
the measure it deserves. The whole book is a reminder of how 
little we do know of the north, of what fascination even the 
commonplace can have in a distant world only a day of flying 
from Montreal to Edmonton. The book is also a reminder 
of the human element. As the catalogue of northerners grows 
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and comes alive in the pages of this travelogue, it becomes 
hard to remember that so much color, so many tales and 
even so many mysteries can be borne of a total population 
less than 30,000. 

The Mysterious North is sometimes a curious combination 
of the poetic and prosaic. It reaches descriptive heights, 
though, like many an Italian opera, there is some relatively 
pedestrian recitative in between. Very little, however, is dull. 
Those who want an absorbing journalistic account of the 
most interesting third of Canada will find it here. And even 
those who know the literature of the north will not be bored. 

R. A. J. Phillips. 


AFRICA IN THE MODERN WORLD: Edited by Calvin 
W. Stillman; University of Toronto Press; pp. 342; 
$6.00. 

Readers who want essential facts about Africa and are 
wondering whether to buy Gunther’s hideously portly volume 
will do better to spend their money on this record of the 
proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Institute of the Norman 
Wait Harris Memorial Foundation at the University of 
Chicago. It is not easy reading, and it makes no pretence at 
newsiness; but for those qualities one can go to the news- 
papers. 

A formidable team, led by that figure of almost legendary 
eminence, Lord Hailey himself, contribute papers in their 
respective fields of expertise. True, it’s sometimes a bit 
remote from the workaday, small-time administrator’s Africa, 
but then, as Elspeth Huxley has said, the quarrel between 
the man on the spot and the man with the broad view is as 
old (and as boring) as the one about the hen and the egg. 
Each, after all, is necessary to the other. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first sets the 
scene with the necessary geographical, historical, sociological 
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and economic background. The second part is analysis, 
largely political. It’s tempting to turn to the last part 
(“Conclusions”) first, but the real value of the book for most 
readers is in the first section. 

It isn’t just what the experts say that’s interesting, but the 
way they say it. Le style, c’est Vhomme. Here, e.g., is Lord 
Hailey on the Portuguese: “. . . in the past, their administra- 
tion did not attract the best type of personality . . .” One has 
to smile at this characteristic pronouncement, which recalls 
the comment of another proconsul, Lord Rugby, on the Fall 
of France in 1940: “We shall do better now that we’re rid 
of the Dago element.” And here’s an American social scien- 
tist, David E. Apter: “The interjection of Western cultural 
patterns upon traditional systems supplied alternatives to the 
traditional content of the orientation variables.” Work that 
one out. 

It’s tempting to say that Africa is still the dark continent 
because most of the people who write about it achieve in their 
prose only this movement of darkness upon darkness. The 
cuttlefish or squid, when frightened, escapes in a cloud of ink. 
So apparently do newspapermen and experts. And Africa 
today is a pretty frightening place. Kildare R. E. Dobbs. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE BORDER: Bruce Hutchi- 
son; Longmans, Green and Company; pp. 500; $6.00. 

Mr. Hutchison still holds the distinction of being the only 
author of a good full length sketch of Mackenzie King, and 
he also seems to thrive on the nasty remarks of scholars. 
That is to say he is a first class journalist who recognizes a 
hot subject when he sees one. He is, also, much more than 
that. He has made himself master of a large amount of the 
published material in the fields about which he writes. This 
latest book from his very prolific pen is, as the author him- 
self suggests, an “adventure story of men in action.” As 
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such, it covers an amazing amount of Canadian history—so 
much indeed, that the title is a little misleading. The chief 
criticism that might be made of it is that for an adventure 
story the author allows altogether too much of the familiar 
textbook material of Canadian history to interrupt the 
naturally exciting story of the border and the men who 
shaped it. Despite the attempt to gloss it over with a dis- 
ordered linguistic flamboyance a large proportion of the 
volume is textbook history, and a further significant propor- 
tion of the whole consists of swollen rhetorical questions. 
However, having said this much, it remains true that 
Mr. Hutchison knows a great deal of history and manages to 
tell it in a very interesting fashion. Kenneth McNaught. 


CROSS PURPOSES IN WAGE POLICY: R. G. Hawtrey; 
Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. 148; $1.35. 

This useful book begins with a general description and 
analysis of our economic system which provides an excellent 
approach to wage policy. Mr. Hawtrey shows that move- 
ments in the general wage level do not depend solely on the 
policies of unions and employers but are related to monetary 
conditions and government policies unconnected with wage 
problems. During most of the post-war period the wage pol- 
icy of the British government was ineffective because it was 
at cross purposes with its monetary policies. The demand 
for goods and services exceeded the supply causing a strong 
upward pressure on prices including the price of labor. The 
government several times exhorted unions and employers not 
to push up wages, but wages could have remained stable only 
if strong steps had been taken to mop up the excess demand 
and such steps were not part of the government’s program 
during most of this period. 

Mr. Hawtrey emphasizes that in judging wage changes 
one must consider their effects on the volume of employment 
and on profits. For example, the principle of equal pay for 
equal work regardless of the sex of the worker must be 
judged on economic as well as ethical grounds. If legal en- 
forcement of this principle causes employers to reduce 
sharply the number of women in their employ it will have 
done little to improve the lot of women workers. 

This short book gives the general reader the economic 
tools necessary to judge wage policies, it provides several 
specific illustrations of the use of these tools, and it leaves 
the reader equipped to make his own analyses in the future. 

Sheila Eastman. 


SECT, CULT, AND CHURCH IN ALBERTA: William E. 
Mann; University of Toronto Press; pp. xiii and 166; 
$4.00. 

This book, the sixth in a series sponsored by the Canadian 
Social Science Research Council relating to the development 
of Social Credit describes the ways in which sects and cults 
emerged and expanded in Alberta. By 1946 around fifty sects 
had appeared and gained the allegiance of thirty-five per 
cent of the actual strength of the Protestants in the province. 
By their liturgy, fundamentalist doctrine, puritan morality, 
congregationalist government, and quick exploitation of new 
means of evangelism, the sects won over the marginal groups 
in the provincial community. The simple and conservative 
rural community together with foreign immigrants reacted, 
in the face of amazingly fluid and rapid social and economic 
change, against urbanism, cultural maturity, and centraliza- 
tion, and sought to maintain a traditional rural ideology. This 
grouping dominates the life of Alberta; and threw up Aber- 
hart and Manning. 

This book has the effect of a devastating critique of the 
churches, While they abandoned the rural community for the 
middle class, and liturgy became formal, preaching liberal, 
organization central, and morality pharisaical, the sects 
established squatter’s rights on the vacated prairies. 
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The author assumes the sects won their converts from the 
churches only; that they are advancing generally; that they 
are united in doctrine. He does not analyze the relation of 
Social Credit to fundamentalism very completely nor re- 
cognize the slow orientation of Social Credit toward the 
middle class. 

This is the first book of sociology I have read. It made a 
challenging contribution to my ministry. I wish it could have 
been published sooner. The field work was done in 1946-7, 
I have been working for three years in Spirit River, “the 
Heart of the Peace.” The heart is dead. I feel rather like a 
doctor who must make an incision to massage the heart and 
resuscitate the body before rigor mortis and the sects set in. 
This book should help Western churches perform this opera- 
tion successfully though belatedly. I hope its impact will not 
be lessened because it seems out of date already. 

Doug Chapman. 


STORY OF A YEAR: 1848: Raymond Postgate; Oxford: 
pp. 286; $5.00. 

1848 has continued to be an object of fascination for his- 
torians and social scientists, and not even the outpourings 
of the centenary year exhausted the themes for books on 
the subject. Small wonder. It was an eventful year, both in 
the sense of being crowded with events and of constituting 
a landmark in the nineteenth century. The revolutions of 
1848 broke out in an era which could have been summed up 
by the one word “stability”; yet they put an end to the rule 
of Metternich and inflicted mortal wounds on the Metternich 
system. True, it was a year of failure; but 1848 began a new 
era of national struggles in central Europe; it saw class 
warfare in the streets of Paris; and it gave birth to a new 
concept of revolutionary tactics. No longer conceived as a 
slow maturing, spontaneous conflict of whole peoples, revo- 
lution became the professional property of disciplined spe- 
cialists who placed primary emphasis on organization, 
calculations, and timing. 

Mr. Postgate discusses all this and much besides. His book 
is a chronicle, as, month by month, he takes us to London, 
where the Chartists were rained out; or across the Channel 
to Paris, where Baron de Rothschild danced with a worker 
around a newly planted Tree of Liberty; or across the 
Atlantic where two generals battled for the presidency, and 
where, unknown to the electorate, the nomination for the 
vice-presidency was as significant as in 1956. But Mr. Post- 
gate casts his net beyond politics to include the Idrotobolic 
hat, the sexual attraction of beards, phonetics, and “romping 
in noblemen’s establishments”; or, more seriously, the 
cholera, the gold rush, the slave trade, and the Franklin 
expedition. This is an entertaining and witty book. It is 
drawing-room history of a delightful sort. 

Robert A. Spencer. 


THE WORK OF ART: Stephen C. Pepper; (Indiana 
University Press) Copp Clark; pp. 143; $3.75. 

In his previous book, The Basis of Criticism in the Arts, 
Professor Pepper had in a supplementary essay backed into 
the question of what the work of art itself is. Here, confess- 
ing some dissatisfaction with his earlier treatment, he tries 
the same manoeuvre head on, with admirable efficiency, 
economy and grace. 

The argument is tight and consecutive and not to be 
summarized in a few words. A sample must suffice. Against 
those who say that judgments of the arts have no cognitive 
truth or falsehood and are not statements at all but mere 
exclamations or commands, he says this: “The critic is like 
the helpful guide who shows you just where you can get the 
best view of the object. Perhaps the object is a waterfall and 
you have to climb a thousand feet to the finest view of it. 
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But the critic is not commanding you to climb. He is telling 
you a fact about your consummatory field . . .” that is, the 
field which provides the maximum of relevant satisfaction. 

For neatness and agility it would be hard to equal the 
turning of the tables against the extreme aesthetic relativists, 
those who hold, like Professor George Boas, that there is no 
ona Lisa, just a set of hopelessly disparate interpretations. 
Read chapter five to see what academic controversy can be at 
its best. 

Mr. Pepper takes a quick glance at a fascinating question 

the relation between the naturally beautiful object and the 
work of art. I hope this will be the subject of his next book. 

William Blissett. 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN MONGOLIA: 
Owen Lattimore; Oxford; pp. x, 186; $5.25. 

The high point of the 10th Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly undoubtedly came on December 14, 1955 
when, after weeks of maneuvering, 16 new members were 
voted into the U.N. As late as December 10 when the Chinese 
Nationalist veto of Outer Mongolia prompted the Soviet 
Union to turn down all 13 non-Communist applicants, there 
was doubt as to the outcome. But the final result was a 
considerable coup for the Russians who won acceptance of 
their last minute offer to omit both Outer Mongolia and 
Japan. In proposing that the remaining 16 nations be ad- 
mitted, the Soviet delegate, M. Sobolev, indicated that Outer 
Mongolia and Japan might be considered in 1956, fore- 
shadowing a Soviet attempt to balance one against the other. 

To many observers it appeared anomalous that the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic (population ca. 1,000,000) whose 
principal industry is livestock raising should be coupled with 
industrialized Japan (population 89,000,000). This anomaly 
was enhanced by the general lack of knowledge in the West 
about Central Asia and about Mongolia in particular. Mr. 
Lattimore, whose magisterial Jnner Asian Frontiers of China 
and other works have contributed notably to dispelling that 
ignorance, this time gives us a translation from the Mongol 
of the official biography of Sukebatur (1893-1923), “the Sun 
Yat-sen of Mongolia.” The Life of Sukebatur is preceded by 
a 90-page essay which discusses the history and characteris- 
tics of Mongolian nationalism and is sprinkled with acute 
‘yservations on Mongol social and political institutions. Mr. 
Lattimore’s principal theoretical contribution is his consider- 
ation of Outer Mongolia as a species of “satellite state”: 
first of the Manchu rulers of China, from 1911 of Tsarist 
Russia, and more recently as the first of the satellites in the 
orbit of Soviet Russia. 

As the author states in his preface, this study was com- 
pleted “in odds and ends of time” when he was “much 
preoccupied with legal and political matters.” It is not a 
consecutive history of modern Mongolia although it contains 
many suggestions which no student of the area can ignore. 
The absence of a map in a text which refers constantly to 
places unknown except to the specialist is a definite draw- 
back. A, Feuerwerker. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION: THEORY AND 
PRINCIPLES: Murray G. Ross; Harper and Brothers; 
pp. 239; $3.00. 

This slender book, written by a member of the social work 
rofession, deals with a very complex subject. The author‘s 
neern is to present community organization as a social 
work process, to describe its nature and to indicate some 
principles that facilitate its development. Although he con- 
cedes that his theory is only one of several possible ap- 
proaches, he believes it has application in widely different 
communities and for many types of social groups within 
them, Readers are here given a theoretical framework for 
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understanding of and insight into the ways in which human 
groups can move towards consensus and can achieve inte- 
gration in the process of working towards common objectives. 

Operational definitions of basic concepts, values, assump- 
tions and principles of community organization, are clearly 
stated. Brief but deft illustrations from a variety of old 
world and new world communities and from experimental 
studies of human group behaviour give content and meaning 
to the theory. The writer has drawn freely from social science 
theory and from research findings which have been published 
in recent years. References are made to publications in social 
anthropology, psychology, psychiatry and sociology. 

This book meets a great need for theoretical orientation in 
a field of social work which has long been hampered by vague 
and confused thinking. It contributes also to the development 
of a social work theory which integrates community organ- 
ization concepts with those from the case work and the group 
work field. Despite its professional emphasis, the book pro- 
vides stimulating and informative material to lay readers 
who wish to understand and to find their own roles in our 
complex and rapidly changing, modern world. A clear, 
smooth style of writing helps one to follow the gradual 
unfolding of the main arguments. A selected bibliography 
and an index complete this useful publication. E£. R. Y. 


THE DEVIL’S PRETTY DAUGHTER AND OTHER 
OZARK FOLK TALES: Vance Randolph; Oxford 
(Columbia University) ; pp. 239; $4.50. 

A TREASURY OF MISSISSIPPI FOLKLORE: B. A. 
Botkin; Crown; pp. 620; $5.00. 

IRISH SONGS OF RESISTANCE: Patrick Galvin; Folk- 
lore Press; pp. 102; cloth $2.50; paper $1.50. 

All these books deal with folklore, but in every other way 
they are about as varied as they can be. One is a collection of 
folk tales as they come from the lips of the “folk”; one is a 
compilation from many sources of material, both legendary 
and factual, that had anything to do with America’s mightiest 
river; the third is an attempt to integrate a nation’s songs 
with its history. 

The Devil’s Pretty Daughter is a collection of lively tales 
from the Ozark Mountains told as far as possible in the 
language of the hillmen from whom Mr. Randolph heard 
them. Mr. Randolph has already made a reputation for him- 
self with his earlier books: Who Blowed Up the Church 
House? We Always Lie to Strangers, and Ozark Super- 
stitions. , 

The tales are for the most part very brief: there are over 
ninety of them in this small book. Each gives the bare 
incidents without the elaboration in which literate storytellers 
clothe their narratives. Yet they are far from dull: indeed, 
their pungent flavor suggests how much is lost when “city 
fellows” start tinkering with colloquial tales. Mr. Randolph 
manages to convey the oral magic without any attempt to 
reproduce the hillman’s pronunciation by peculiar spellings. 

The stories themselves are earthy and strong: often 
ribaldly hilarious, sometimes quietly beautiful. The flavor is 
suggested by sach titles as “What Candy Ashcraft Done,” 
“The Soot on Somebody’s Back,” “There’s Bigger Fools 
Than Tildy,” “The Buying of Old Man Kane,” “Three 
Barrels of Whiskey,” and “The Hog Bristle Trial.” Many 
of the stories occur in other forms in other regions, and 
Herbert Halpert has rounded off the book with full notes 
and comparative references. Altogether, a delightful volume 
for anyone interested in knowing what true folk tales sound 
like. 

In A Treasury of Mississippi River Folklore Mr. Botkin 
continues his massive documentation of American folkways. 
Subtitled “Stories, Ballads, and Traditions of the Mid- 
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American River Country,” this volume follows the pattern 
established in his previous treasuries of Western, Southern, 
New England, and railroad folklore. He draws not only 
upon previously published books but upon collections long- 
buried in libraries and historical museums: he combs through 
great masses of ancient documents and newspapers to extract 
; hitherto unknown material. 

The result of his winnowing is rich and varied: tales of 
raftsmen and hunters, gamblers and outlaws and steamboat 
captains; of Mike Fink, Davy Crocket, Abe Lincoln, and 
pirate Lafitte; of floods and fights and races and disasters. 
The multitudinous tales have been grouped effectively into 
sections with such suggestive titles as “With a Touch of the 
Snapping Turtle,” “Too Thick to Drink and Too Thin to 
Plough,” and “Where the Blues Begin.” 

Some authorities complain that Mr. Botkin stretches the 
borders of folklore too far, but his method gives a warm 
variety too often lacking in academic treatments. The one 
criticism that might be made is that he gives us too much 
of a good thing: his books are so comprehensive that the 
reader is apt to bog down. Perhaps a more selective treatment 
would convey the richness and color of American folkways 
to an even wider audience. 

The last of the three, Jrish Songs of Resistance, is a fas- 
cinating collection of Ireland’s national songs presented in 
their context of the island’s stormy history. In his introduc- 
tion Patrick Galvin points out that “Ireland’s songs reflect 
Ireland’s history with a fidelity probably unparalleled in the 
world,” and the rest of his book documents this. While the 
history is necessarily much condensed, it is presented con- 
cisely and coherently, and the ballads are neatly fitted into 
the narrative. 

There is room for disagreement about Mr. Galvin’s choice 
of ballads: some he has included seem obviously inferior to 
others he has omitted, but such criticisms will be made as 
long as tastes differ. Certainly among the fifty he has given 
us are many of Ireland’s finest patriotic songs, and his 
handling of them is an invaluable illustration of his thesis 
that in Ireland “history and songs are one.” The Folklore 
Press is to be congratulated for making this book available at 
such a moderate price. Edith Fowke. 


THE HALOED TREE: Fred Cogswell; The Ryerson Press; 
pp. 16; $1.00. 

CENTAURS OF THE WIND: Marion Kathleen Henry; 
The Ryerson Press; pp. 12; $1.00. 

These new Ryerson Poetry Chapbooks—that representa- 
tive Canadian compilation, including all our native schools 
and truants, in their thin veins — illustrate two common 
varieties of poetry: the metaphysical wit poet of the edu- 
cated kind; and the (Victorian) traditionalist, spruced up 
with a little free verse. Both are for the most part mixing 
memory and desire: but even T. S. Eliot did that—and he is 
certainly a modern. The difference is in what they mix these 
with, and how they mix the stuff. 

Fred Cogswell mixes his with cold reason, and pours it 
into seventeenth century bake-molds. His poems come out 
very good, of a very even quality. The best ones represent a 
Canadian archetype, the small, hard, aesthetic poem that 
Smith and Scott and L. A. Mackay and Finch have often 
aimed to write. Here it is in Cogswell: 

The seed I sowed, believing 
In an everlasting rose, 

Is now a stalk, unleaving 

Its harvest to the snows, 

And from its green.leaved fire 
There’s only left to burn 

The stiff bone of the briar, 
The cold-glossed hollow thorn. 
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Though bitter sap is squeezing 
Where once a sweet flow ran, 
My twisted stalk is seizing 

These comforts while it can: 
Although no bud shall splinter 
Fresh leaves to greet the spring, 
The briar will last out winter, 
The thorn be sharp to sting. 


This is excellent indeed, “in its kind.” Thanks, of course, to 
Housman. The poem suggests unfortunately that we live 
(the best of us) in an encysted state; this type of poem is 
the correlative of a moral and emotional shell. But the true 
man, in the germ at least, is harbored in it. 

The second book is the more common variety: its nostalgia 
and sense of defeat (memory and desire) are mixed with 
spontaneous nature imagery, literally and half-consciously 
conceived; for example, in such an unconscious confession 
as “Fog”: 

Wraith-like the fog 
moves 

upon the sea 
restlessly covering 
and rediscovering 
fragments. 


The poems are, in any case, sensitive and honest, to the 
extent that the images tell a consistent tale. Behind the ab- 
stract (“despair,” “dim fantasy,” “Pain’s embrace’) and 
the correlatives (“desolate trees’ etc.) must lie the sordid 
details of Canadian living. The courageous admission of these 
into poetry—without poetic interpretation, since these are 
bound to echo beliefs that are unreal to the writer—is a way 
one would like to see Canadian poets take to get out of their 
poetic graveyard. And then there is the big world of modern 
poetry and ideas in which to move. Louis Dudek. 


LOST DIVER: G. V. Downes; University of New Bruns- 
wick Press; 50c. 

NEW POEMS: Dorothy Livesay; Emblem Books, 147 Bloor 
West, Toronto; pp. 9; 50c. 

O EARTH RETURN: Jay Macpherson; Emblem Books, 
Toronto; pp. 9; 50c. 

FIVE POEMS 1954: Daryl Hine; Emblem Books, Toronto; 
pp. 9; 50c. 

Here are four pamphlets of poetry; I doubt if anything so 
good for so little money can be bought in the markets of 
other commodities. Lost Diver, a Fiddlehead Poetry Book, 
is a rather puzzling collection of lyrics that leaves out 
commas and runs on sentences with a great deal of cunning: 
“sparks/ fanned into a blaze by the mind’s wind/ that now 
consumes me/ to the intricate ash of art” pretty well des- 
cribes these lyrics. The poems, for the most part, tend to be 
about memories whose significance has been carefully and 
Eliotishly worked out. One obscurity I think I can remove. 
Copper beaches surely must be copper beeches. 

Dorothy Livesay’s new poems are much more relaxed 
than Miss Downes’. “At night in the country of rain/ With 
rain walking the house/ Nailing the roof” is very effective 
and straightforward. It is Edith Sitwell as opposed to Eliot, 
I suppose. There’s a great deal of fun in the poem about 
“Bartok and the Geranium” where “when he’s done, he’s 
out:/ She lays a lip against the glass/ And preens herself 
in light.” Miss Livesay’s poems are nearly always two large 
contrasts forcefully brought together and seen in a personal 
way. That is, there’s lots of complexity but no torture. Some- 
times I think that the reader understands everything too 
soon, as in “Other” where the speaker prefers a continent, 
but men are said to prefer small islands. Put bluntly that 
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way I think the male reader tends to protest and the female 
reader to sit back and purr. In the next poem “Nocturne,” 
however, why the speaker turns from the light to the en- 
ircling night is a statement of opposites that is still puzzling 

e in an effective way. In “Other” perhaps what one means 
; that the island should have been called a woman and the 
ontinent a man. 

Daryl Hine’s Five Poems have a long line, an entangled 
richness and a length that is very attractive. When at the 
end of “The Centaurs” where the puzzlement of our bestial 
ingelic situation is presented—when at the end you get “it’s 

‘t quite what you mean by rocking chair roses,” I think 

jure most bowled over by the wit, but also perhaps a shade 

flummoxed. At first Mr. Hine’s poems seem rich symbolic 
messes, but if you work at them long enough they break open 
into organization and you'll not be disappointed at what you 
find. This poet is fond of symbols like the centaur and the 
minotaur, all man ++ beast affairs. Well, the trick in these 
poems is to watch how the human life described always 
contains a centaur or a minotaur situation. I rather like the 
poem where Theseus turns out to be his own Minotaur, and 
| rather like too the fact that after thinking about “Dialogue 
with a Winter Bird” for a week it did suddenly fly open: 
and on the wind that you call murderous,/ the sweet, 
furious smell of paradise.” The way one thing may be two 
things at once is a recurring idea in these poems. Everyone 
pays lip service to this idea but Five Poems actually forces 
you to believe in it. 

Jay Macpherson’s O Earth Return is a carefully and 
beautifully designed sequence of poems on the tragic theme 
of the Fall, of the Fallen Earth seen in the lyrics as a woman 
with a variety of names: Eve, or the Cumaean Sibyl—“hung 
between earth and sky” in her bottle, or the Elf Queen who 
lies buried in her underworld and fails to respond to Thomas 
Rymer’s invitation to come up from her prison. “The Mar- 
riage of Earth and Heaven” contains a tantalizing suspended 
vision of Earth’s reunion with Heaven, a reunion always in 
the process of being postponed: “Yet out of reason’s reach 
a place is kept/ For great occasions, with a fat four-poster 
bed/ And a revelling-ground and a fountain showering beer/ 
And a fiddler fiddling fine for folly’s children/ To riot rings 
around at the famous wedding/ Of queen Earth and her 
fancy-fellow, Heaven.” This collection contains vision, 
gentleness and wit as well as a sort of shimmer; although the 
poems are concentrated and brief, their lines have none of 
that wracked crackle you often get in poets trying to be 
gnomic. The last poem says that “Time is a labourer on 
God’s farm,/ And keeps his living things from harm.” Since 
he obviously doesn’t always do that—this collection should 
have a sequel and I hope that someone publishes it soon. 

James Reaney. 


A FRENCHMAN EXAMINES HIS CONSCIENCE: Jules 
Romains; translated by Cornelia Schaeffer; Andre 
Deutsch; pp. 118; $3.00. 

In this small but pregnant volume the author of Men of 
Good Will lectures his compatriots on the unsatisfactory 
state of their country with that blend of forthrightness and 
urbanity that is a French secret. He tells us nothing that we 
have not heard from others, but he makes economic and 
social abstractions come alive with the visualizing art of the 
practised novelist. The “Dutch” picture of the Rue Mouffe- 
tard on the Sunday with, on the one hand, its ramshackle 
houses innocent of sanitary conveniences taken for granted in 
most modern countries, and, on the other, its little shops 
teeming with delectable foods and drinks which the inhabi- 
tants of the said shabby houses are purchasing in large 
quantities — the French consul in Glasgow confessing he 
cannot rouse French business-men to cultivate export-trade 
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—the cynical outburst of the French tax-payer aghast at the 
discovery that he is the only person in his community naive 
enough to pay taxes—the vision of the unfinished footbridge 
spanning an avenue at the Exhibition of 1937 on the very 
eve of the Exhibition’s opening—these and similar vivid 
vignettes impress on us with an impact that no academic 
treatise could rival the self-indulgence, the slackness, the 
apathy and- inefficiency, the lack of “dynamisme’’ that, 
according to Romains, are threatening to bring France to 
final ruin. To Romains the heart-breaking thing is that such 
a report has to be made ten years after the end of the war 
when Frenchmen seemed to realize at last that the eleventh 
hour had struck and that now or never they must change 
their ways or die a national death. Yet Romains does not 
despair of his people; he has confidence in its often demon- 
strated powers of recuperation. He even says that it would 
cause him no great surprise, “if in five or ten years time our 
country were once more the admiration of the world.” He 
adds: ‘“‘But this will not come about by itself . . . this is not 
the moment to simply declare our love of our country; 
we must settle down to prove it.” 

In the later chapters Romains considers possible ways of 
reforming the French constitution. Here, too, there is noth- 
ing very new. In general, he recommends a strengthening of 
the executive authority, especially the authority of the 
President. | Incidentally, Anglo-Saxon readers may be a little 
disquieted by his lack of enthusiasm for parliaments (“Par- 
liament is in principle a very useful organ added to a 
machine which can do without it’), but he is no neo- 
Fascist.] Here, of course, is the crux of the matter. Can the 
French people, even past the eleventh hour, forget their fear 
of “the man on horseback” for the sake of ensuring a more 
stable government? A. F. B. Clark. 


THE NEXT STEP IN CIVILIZATION: Frederick 
Creedy; Ryerson; pp. 218; $3.50. 

This book is the third of a series entitled “Truth is 
Enough.” Volume I entitled Human Nature in Business 
appeared in 1927 and its sequel Human Nature Writ Large 
in 1939. Both are conveniently summarized at the beginning 
of the present volume, which stands as an independent work. 

Man’s predicament appears to be eternal. For St. Augustine 
it was the struggle between the City of God and the earthly 
city. For Mr. Creedy the struggle is between two systems of 
ethics. Western man is torn between two unreconciled and 
unreconcilable demands, the economic “every man for him- 
self” and ethics of Jesus, as it is embodied in the Church. 
The book is described as “an attempt to turn the calm eye 
of science on our social problems.” It aims to rescue man 
from demands in their present form not by substituting an- 
other theology, but by outlining a Christian Way of Life; 
hence the subtitle “A Star to Steer By.” This new Christian 
way of life is based on principles which are drawn from 
psychology, anthropology, economics, humanism. It is sharp- 
ly contrasted to the kind of Christianity which makes ritual 
and belief in dogma ends in themselves. In the author’s view, 
the task of religion is to help man achieve a “serene and 
happy well-ordered emotional life.” Since the “proof of the 
pudding is in the eating” the value of a religion can be 
studied empirically. This point might be granted if we 
thought there would be no difficulty in assessing or compar- 
ing one “happy and well ordered emotional life” with 
another. 

The new way of life is described vividly in the utopian 
“Vale of Clear Sight,” a small isolated community imagina- 
tively set near the Amazonian Forest. In this setting a 
sceptical young married couple explore the merits of “applied 
Christianity.” Their explorations form the body of the 
book, though a more philosophical approach is set forth in 
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two appendices. The author tries, not too successfully, to 
create an air of authenticity by giving detailed geographical, 
botanical and personal descriptions which along with many 
repetitions tend to weary the reader. Yet the innocence of his 
approach to eternal problems is touching. Outside the “Vale 
of Clear Sight” the Barbarians fail to know what purpose 
there is in life; hence they are divided. They are growing 
increasingly dissatified with the exclusiveness of dogma and 
ritual as the centre of the Christian Life. There is too wide 
a gap between their urge and their opportunity to be creative. 
They fail to prevent war and even welcome it as a means to 
“cast out self for a cause.” They idealize men in accordance 
with their financial success. 


Within the “Vale of Clear Sight” men are dominated by 
one great cause or common purpose: “to make men more 
perfect, more like Christ’; indeed it hardly occurs to them 
to put “self” before the Cause. Complete success in this is 
achieved when “self is completely cast out,” when mystic 
union with God or the “Cause” is achieved. Recourse to 
ritual is largely reserved for the missionaries among the 
uncivilized neighboring Indians. In the “valley” man’s urge 
to create is given full play. The week is divided into two 
parts. During two days all men perform “chores,” tasks 
necessary for the sustenance of the community, while the 
remaining days are given to “work,” whatever creative 
activity each person likes to engage in. For doing chores 
each member receives an equal amount of money sufficient 
for running a modest but comfortable home with all modern 
conveniences. With production for war and competitive 
waste eliminated, the economy can run on two days of 
“chores” supplemented by the output of “work” provided 
by those for whom their vocation is also an avocation. 
“Work” is not remunerated financially, but since social 
esteem is awarded for furthering the cause, many useful and 
aesthetic contributions are made in leisure hours. The order- 
ing of “chores” and suggestions for “work” come from the 
democratic “Next Step Association” located in the capital. 


Utopias may be useful in raising man’s vision and in pro- 
viding perspective. Mr. Creedy has well diagnosed many 
facets of man’s disease just as St. Paul had done 2,000 years 
ago. Neither the disease nor the remedy have changed much 
in the interval. Between the two lies the will of the patient. 
Mr. Creedy’s advice is like telling the alcoholic: “All would be 
well if you just stopped drinking.” It is excellent but im- 
potent. Plato was realistic enough to insist that his common- 
wealth must be begun with children under the age of ten. 
He further supplied a detailed program of education whereby 
the soul of man can be turned, by laborious effort, from 
illusion to Truth. Mr. Creedy starkly opposes the two ways 
of life, but constructs no bridge between them. 


Few men will quarrel with Mr. Creedy’s cause: “to make 
men more perfect, more like Christ,” but few will maintain 
that mere consciousness of the cause will be sufficient to 
combat the self-centred element in man. The war of the 
passions must be fought with the weapons of the passions. 
Christian worship and prayer, Christian music and art have 
long provided the weapons and paved the bridge. If the gulf 
between the two lives is to be bridged, something dramatic 
must be found to overcome the positivism of the masses. 
What symbolic expression this will take heaven only knows. 


Mr. Creedy’s book will challenge any thoughtful reader 
by placing into modern focus the eternal predicament of 
man, by throwing into relief the interrelatedness of psy- 
chological, religious and economic aspects of life. It will 
inspire him by bearing witness to the existence of men of 
good will daring enough to tackle the most difficult questions 
honestly and courageously. B. M. 
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Redskins 

Vanished tribes 

in the conflagration of fire-water and tuberculosis 

Hemmed in by the palor of death and the Palefaces 

Bringing your dreams of ancestral spirits and the 
Great Spirit 

Your dreams shattered by the fire of the arquebus 

You have bequeathed to us your totem hopes 

And our sky is now the color 

of the smoke of your peacepipes. 


We are limitless 

and abundance is our mother 

Land girt with steel 

With great eyes of lakes 

With rustling resinous beard 

I salute you and I salute the laughter of your 
waterfalls 

Land helmeted with polar ice 

Aureoled with the aurora borealis 

And extending to future generations 

The glittering sheaf of your uranium fires. 


We hurl against those who pillage and exhaust you 

Against those who feed upon your great body of 
humus and snow 

The thunderous imprecations 

Which burst from the throat of storms. 


I already hear the song of those who are singing: 


I salute you life full of grace 

the sower is with you 

and you are blessed by all women 

and the child exulting in his discovery 
holds you in his hand 

like the rainbow pebble of reality. 


Fair life, mother of our eyes 
clothed in rain and fine weather 
may you rule 
over the roads and the fields 
Fair life 
Let love and springtime live! 
Giles Hénault (Translated from the French 
by Jean Beaupré and Gael Turnbull) 
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THE NEW CENTURY HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Clarence L. Barnhart 


has edited the first completely new encyclopedic guide 
to English literature of all periods to be published in 
twenty years. 


Over 14,000 entries cover English writers, works of 
literature of all kinds and characters in these works. 
Arranged alphabetically with pronunciation. 


Canadian, Australian, South African and Irish 
writers included. 


1167 pages $12.95 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLERS 


= PUBLISHED IN 
wal!) CANADA 
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Study Abroad 


Volume VII of this annual Unesco guide contains 
information on over 50,000 awards offered in 
1955-56 by international organizations, govern- 
ments, universities, and cultural and professional 
associations in 70 countries. It also indicates the 
probable availability of awards in 1956-57, and 
gives details on where to apply, who is eligible, 
field of study, length of courses, amount of award, 
etc. Study Abroad is an essential for anyone 
planning academic work in a foreign land. 705 


pages. $2.00. 


Vacations Abroad 
University of 


Once again, in its eighth edition, Vacations 
Abroad offers a wide selection of educational 
activities of interest to everyone intending to 
holiday abroad. Complete details are given on 
vacation courses, study tours, hostels, holiday 
camps, and work camps in many countries. 180 
pages. $1.00. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 
Volume VII: 1951-1953 


By Burton S. Keirstead 


(Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto) 


The great events that occurred between September 
1951 and October 1953 were starting points for most 
of the immediate problems that face us today. Here, 
in perhaps the most vigorous and absorbing volume 
yet written in a unique series, is the story of these 
events told from the Canadian viewpoint. $3.50 
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Banff School of Fine Arts 


24th Annual Summer Session 
June 18th to September 8th, 1956 


Painting, Music, Theatre, Ballet, Handi- 
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Short Story, Playwriting, Radio and Tele- 
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